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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
BEDFORD SQUARE. 


BEDFORD SQUARE is not a cheer- 
ful situation. Miss Barrington, 
who lived there, was always ready 
to admit that much. She main- 
tained, however, that there was no 
more comfortable, no better-built 
house in London than that which 
had come to her by inheritance. 
Its rooms were spacious ; its stair- 
case was broad and shallow ; there 
was accommodation in it for more 
guests than its mistress ever cared 
to invite. The heavy, solid fur- 
niture, the old pictures darkened 
by many a year of London smoke, 

the well-used books in the library, in their sober, uniform binding of 
brown calf—all these would look shabby and out of place in a more 
fashionable quarter ; and, in spite of many an entreaty and remonstrance, 
Miss Barrington declined to move them. Bloomsbury suited her well 
enough, she said; and if any of the nephews and nieces, god-sons and 
god-daughters, who honoured her with so much of their attention found 
the journey thither from South Kensington or Belgravia more than 
they could undertake, why the alternative course of remaining away 
was open to them. 
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It was on a grey January afternoon that Jeanne was driven to the 
door of this hospitable mansion in the brougham which had been sent 
to the station to meet her. Christmas, laboriously merry, was over and 
done with ; so, for the time, was life at Holmhurst, and the society of 
its well-meaning, if somewhat commonplace, inmates; and now our 
heroine was about to enter upon fresh experiences, to be introduced to 
new faces, and to renew her acquaintance with one or two already 
familiar to her. And, perhaps, the latter prospect was what she chiefly 
looked forward to, and may have had something to do with the cheer- 
fulness-of her demeanour. 

Some cause for inward rejoicing she must have had; for if there be 
a spectacle in the world calculated to cause the heart of a foreigner to 
die within him, it must surely be that of London as viewed through 
the gloom and moisture of a winter's afternoon ; yet Mademoiselle de 
Mersac stepped lightly out on to the pavement, while the footman was 
making a tremendous and most unnecessary noise with the door-knocker, 
and surveyed, with a smile of universal benevolence the hideous build- 
ings around her, the miserable bare trees in the square, the dirty old 
effigy who looked down upon her shamefacedly from his stone pedestal, 
and the crossing-sweeper who came hurrying up, hat in hand. 

The crossing-sweeper received an unearned sixpence, much to the 
disgust of Miss Barrington’s butler, who had now thrown open the 
double doors, and presently Jeanne was alone in the drawing-room up- 
stairs, awaiting the appearance of her hostess. 

She had not long to wait in solitude. But it was not Miss Bar- 
rington who came clattering down the stairs, burst open the drawing 
room door, and advanced, with both hands outstretched, exclaiming, 
“ How glad Iam that you have come! Do you know, I never heard you 
were expected to-day until I came in, about ten minutes ago.” 

“ How do you do, Mr. Barrington?” says Jeanne, as coolly as if she 
had not been dreaming of this meeting for the last fortnight. “ ie you 
staying here too, then ?” 

“What, in this house, do you mean? Oh, no; I have rooms of my 
own in London—ever so far away, I am sorry to say. I am afraid you 
must think my Aunt Susan rather rude for not being in to receive 
you; but she is an oddity, you know; no one minds what she does. I 
got a note from her this morning, telling me to be here punctually at 
four o’clock. I accordingly turned up at that hour, and was told that 
she had gone out. But this house has always been a sort of second 
home to me, and I can do just as I like in it; so I.went upstairs, to 
a room which has been reserved for my use ever since I was a boy, and 
where I sometimes do a little painting, and so on ; and there I found a 
second note to say that you were coming up from Holmhurst, and that 
I was to receive you, and apologise for my aunt’s absence. She is a 
good old thing,” concluded Barrington, reflectively. But how her, good- 
.ness had been evidenced by this particular line of conduct he did not state; 
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and that, no doubt, was Mademoiselle de Mersac’s reason for remaining 
silent. 

“T hope you don’t mind?” resumed Barrington presently. 

“Oh, no,” Jeanne said, “she did not mind at all.” But, for all 
that, she was not quite pleased. It would have been much pleasanter, 
she thought, if Mr. Barrington had been invited to dinner, instead of 
having been asked to receive her upon her arrival. And how long 
would she have to sit there in her travelling-dress, and with the dust 
and cinders of the railway upon her ? 

Perhaps Barrington, who had never removed his eyes once from her 
face since his entrance, may have read there some indication of these 
thoughts, for he exclaimed suddenly— 

“Good gracious me, what a donkey Iam! You would like to take 
off your hat, would you not? And then, of course, you will want some 
tea. I will ring, and tell them.” 

The butler came up in answer to his summons, and said that tea 
would be ready in a few minutes; and Miss Barrington’s maid ap- 
pearing in his wake, Jeanne was conducted to her room, where she 
remained for what seemed to Barrington an interminable time. 

He roamed about the room during her absence, sometimes standing 
with his back to the fire, sometimes looking absently out of the window 
and drumming with his fingers on the pane, picking up one of the books 
that lay on the table every now and then, or pausing to examine some 
recent additions to Miss Barrington’s store of hideous and valuable china ; 
but all the time he was thinking only of Jeanne. How rejoiced he was 
7 to see that lovely pale face again; and how he had missed it! he said 
9 to himself with a certain disquietude, and yet not without some mixture 
‘ of satisfaction at the remembrance. He had been visiting at several 

country-houses, where he had been one of a large and very merry party ; 
he had spent the greater part of the time in. an excellent hunting 
country; he had met the people whose society he generally enjoyed the 
most, and he had found the whole thing an unmitigated bore. Evidently 
y he could not live without Jeanne. Yes, it had come to that; and 
doubtless, before very long, it would come to an engagement. “ I can’t 
lose sight of her again,” mused Barrington, as he paced to and fro. 
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‘ “Before she leaves this, the fatal words must be spoken. Dear, dear, 
* how funny it will all be! Fancy her making my tea for me in the 
“4 morning, and sewing buttons on to my shirts! Oh, bathos! It will bea 
ql great nuisance having to announce the engagement. How furious the 
” Ashleys will be! and all one’s relations too!” 

a This set him wondering what could be the cause of Aunt Susan’s 
+4 conduct in bringing him and Jeanne together, as she evidently intended 
ab to do. Was it that she was tired of Helen Ashley, and had seized the 
4 first pretext that had come to hand for throwing her over? Was it 


that she had really taken a fancy to the beautiful stranger? Or was she 
behaving in this way out of pure love of mischief, and a desite to set 
7—2 
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everybody by the ears? Barrington knew that some such motive had 
been at the root of more than one of his aunt’s apparent eccentricities, 
and he was not disposed to count over much upon her support now. 
“T can do without her money —that’s one thing,” thought he; and then 
his teflections were cut short by Jeanne’s re-appearance. 

She seated herself beside the low tea-table, and began to pour out 
a cup of tea, while Barrington took a chair opposite to her. 

“TT hope you are not very tired after your journey,” said he, just by 
way of opening the conversation. 

“Tired?” she echoed, with some disdain. “No; I am not s0 easily 
tired as that.” 

“Of course not; I forgot. I am so accustomed to associating with 
ladies who are more or less frail and rickety, that I have come to look 
upon ordinary good health as the exclusive property of men. Isn't it 
an odd thing that hardly anybody is proud of being strong and well; 
whereas lots of people make a positive boast of their infirmities? My 
sister, for instance, would be desperately offended if I suggested that 
she could travel from Sevenoaks to Charing Cross without being com- 
pletely knocked up.” 

“ But your sister is really an invalid, is she not ?” 

“T don’t know. Aunt Susan says a bucket of cold water is all she 
wants ; and I am half inclined to hold the same opinion. There cannot 
be very much the matter with her, or she would have succumbed long 
ago to one of the violent courses of medical treatment she has been 
through. However, you will probably see her for yourself before long, 
and then you will be able to form your own judgment upon her. You 
won't like her, I know.” 

“ How can you tell that?” 

“ Oh, she is not the sort of person whom you would be in the least 
inclined to put up with. I bear with her partly because she is my 
sister, and partly because I am of a tolerant nature, and don’t expect 
any very near approach to perfection from anybody. But we won't 
waste time in talking about her. What is the news down at Holm- 
hurst?” ; 

“T don’t think there is any news,” replied Jeanne, consideringly. 
“‘ Everybody is quite well, except my uncle, who 2 

“ Who has got the gout from drinking too much port wine during 
Christmas week. I know. He always does. It is a part of his annual pro- 
gramme, and he would not relinquish it for worlds. And I will ven- 
ture to affirm that Mrs. Ashley’s clothing-club has got into debt, and 
that the girls have two or three dances in prospect, and that one or 
more of the dogs has died of distemper. All these events come round 
as regularly as the month of January itself. Apropos, how did you leave 
my friend Turco ?” 

“TI did not leave him at all,” auswered Jeanne. “I brought him 
with me.” 
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“ You don’t mean to tell me that my Aunt Susan has actually invited 
a dog into her house!” exclaimed Barrington, with raised eyebrows of 
astonishment. ‘ You must indeed have won her heart.” 

“She did not exactly invite him to the house,” Jeanne explained. 
“T left him at the stables, on my way here. He will be rather trouble- 
some, I am afraid, for unless he has exercise he always gets ill; so I 
shall have to take him for a walk somewhere every day.” 

“ Quite right. I'll go with you,” observed Barrington, cheerfully. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” returned Jeanne, with a sudden chilly change 
in her voice; “that will not be at all necessary.” 

“T beg your pardon, but it will be most absolutely necessary. Young 
ladies can’t walk about London alone, especially if they happen to be 
accompanied by a dog the size of a pony. Besides, you would lose 
yourself before you had walked a quarter of a mile.” 

“I lose myself!” cried Jeanne, indignantly. “ What an idea! I 
should be ashamed to lose myself in a town. Why, even among the 
mountains in Algeria, where it is not very easy to distinguish one pass 
or valley from another, I could always find my way from place to place 
alone. I carry a little compass on my watch-chain ; and as soon as I 
have—I do not know how to say it in English—wne fois que je me sois 
orientée—I am quite at my ease.” 

“T’m afraid you won’t find that system answer very well in London,” 
said Barrington, laughing. 

“Why not?” inquired Jeanne, loftily. She did not like being 
laughed at, 

“Oh, well, for one thing, you wouldn’t be able to steer a straight 
course, don’t you see? ‘You can’t go over the tops of the houses, so you 
would be obliged to follow the streets, and the compass would come-out 
at every corner. You had much better take me with you, and I will 
show you the most direct route to the parks—which, by the way, are an 
enormous distance from this quarter—and then, when your dog has 
chased the water-fowl and worried the sheep, I shall be at hand to plead 
your cause with the park-keeper, who will come up to give you in charge.” 

“Turco never does such things,” answered Jeanne, really a little 
offended. “ And I can find my way very well alone, thank you. I like 
walking alone.” 

At this moment Miss Barrington came in ; and assoon as the proper 
amount of greeting, inquiry, and apology had been gone through, Bar- 
rington reverted to the controversy which her entrance had interrupted. 

“ Aunt Susan, is it the proper thing for a young lady to walk about 
the streets of Bloomsbury alone and unprotected 1” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. I used to do it when I was young, and 
nobody ever bothered me; but no doubt it would be wiser for you to 
take care of Mademoiselle de Mersac when she goes out, if that is what 
you mean.” 

“Mademoiselle de Mersac refuses to let me accompany her,” 
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answered Barrington. “She proposes to penetrate into the heart of 
London with the aid of a compass and a big dog, and she laughs me to 
scorn when I suggest the possibility of her losing her way. It is easy to 
see what that kind of pride is likely to lead to. A gloomy cell in the 
nearest police-station, mademoiselle, will be your fate. After a night of 
horrors, you will be led before a stern and pitiless old man, who will dis- 
believe every word you say, and denounce your conduct in terms which 
will make your blood curdle. You will be ordered to pay a fine, and as 
you are sure to have no money in your pocket, you will be cast into 
prison for seven days. Your dog will be dragged away, with a halter 
round his neck, and z 

“ That is nonsense,” interrupted Jeanne, gravely. 

“ Aunt Susan, I appeal to you. Is there anything improbable about 
this slight prophetic sketch? Is it likely that a dog, unaccustomed to 
London life, will be able to pass through all the temptations of the metro- 
polis without getting himself and others into trouble? Think of the 
mutton-chops lying, all handy, at the butcher’s, and the other dogs to be 
fought with, and the perambulators to be bowled over, and the prowling 
roughs whom it would seem a positive duty to tackle. I declare, if I were 
you, I would not allow a young lady under my charge to go about in such 
dangerous company for any consideration. That is, unless she had a 
prudent and experienced person with her to get her out of scrapes.” 

“Turco is never disobedient ; and as for stealing from a butcher, he 
would not even dream of such a thing. I havealways been able to take 
care of myself, and I always intend to do so,” said Jeanne decisively. 

“ Well, settle it between you,” said Miss Barrington, with a short 
laugh. “I must go and write some letters now. Stay to dinner, you 
know, if you like, Harry ; there will be nobody but ourselves.” 

“T have asked a man to dine with me at the club—what a bore!” 
murmured Barrington, regretfully, as the door closed behind his aunt. 
“ But I shall see you some time to-morrow, I hope. Of course you 
will have to be shown all the sights of London; and if I am to be 
allowed to do nothing else for you, I trust you will at least let me act as 
your guide to them.” 

“T suppose there is a great deal to be seen,” remarked Jeanne, a little 
apprehensively. 

“ An immensity. Take architecture alone. There is the National 
Gallery, and Buckingham Palace, and St. Thomas’s Hospital, and the 
church at the end of Langham Place, and many other remarkable build- 
ings, all very striking in their way, and some absolutely unique in style. 
Then you will naturally want to climb to the top of the Monument, and 
likewise to the top of St. Paul’s. The Zoological Gardens, the Under- 
ground Railway, and Madame Tussaud’s will all repay a visit. After 
that there will be the British Museum, the Crystal Palace, the—— ” 

“But must I really see all these things?” interrupted Jeanne, in 
dismay. 
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“Of course not. You ought to have a look at Westminster; but 
there is nothing else worth seeing in London just now, that I know of, 
except a picture of Géréme’s, which is in the French Artists’ Gallery in 
Pall Mall. You did not come to England to admire French art, you 
will say; but unhappily we have none of our own to show you. That 
astounding exhibition, the Royal Academy, is not open at this time of 
year, and if it were, I am afraid you might search it through and through 
without coming across even an embryo Géréme. French art is, and 
doubtless always will be, immeasurably superior to ours ; and the reasons 
are not far to seek. In the first place, our painters habitually degrade 
themselves in their choice of subjects. They paint what will sell. They 
bow to the crude, vulgar taste of the purchaser, instead of trying to ele- 
vate it. Then, again——” 

But it is perhaps hardly necessary to follow Mr. Barrington through 
the lengthy disquisition in which he thought fit to indulge upon this not 
very novel subject. 

The next morning being a fine frosty one, and Miss Barrington having 
gone out upon business directly after breakfast, Mademoiselle de Mersac 
judged that the opportunity had now come for her to display her know- 
ledge of locality and her independence of officious protection. Without 
any difficulty she found her way tothe mews where she had left her dog 
on the previous afternoon, and was at once recognised by Miss Barring- 
ton’s coachman, who touched his hat, opened the stable-door for her, and, 
in reply to her inquiry, told her that she would find Hyde Park easily 
enough. 

“It’s a goodish way, miss, but you can’t make no mistake about it. 
Fust turn to your right, then fust to your left, then to your right agin, 
into a very fine, long street, and arter that you’ve only got to walk 
straight on, as fur as you can go, till you see the Park afore you.” 

Nothing could be plainer. “I am much obliged to you,” said 
Jeanne, setting off at once, and remembering, with some inward amuse- 
ment, Barrington’s prophetic warnings. It was scarcely within the 
limits of possibility, she thought, that she should make any mistake in 
following such simple directions as these. 

Many a pedestrian turned to look curiously after her, as she went on 
her way through the smoke-dimmed atmosphere, a tall, erect, black- 
draped figure, with her great white dog following at her heels ; but both 
she and Turco were accustomed to being stared at, and never heeded the 
gaze of the vulgar multitude. One of them, indeed, was too busy 
making use of her own eyes to notice whether those of others were fixed 
upon her or not. 

“What dirty streets ! What hideous houses! What a stifling, chok- 
ing air!” she was thinking to herself. ‘No wonder all the people look 
so pale. If I were Miss Barrington, I would not live here for the sake 
of any house, however comfortable. I wonder where the fashionable 
quarter is, and whether I shall pass through it before I reach the Park.” 
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While she was thus musing, she found her path suddenly barred by 
a double line of cabs, omnibuses, and carts. There was a momentary 
stoppage ; then the stream flowed on, and Jeanne, crossing hurriedly to 
the opposite pavement—for she was not quite at home amid the noisy 
traffic of a large town—pursued her way through a somewhat less 
crowded district. It was Oxford Street that she had left behind her, 
having altogether failed to recognise in it that imposing thoroughfare of 
which Miss Barrington’s coachman had spoken, and having, in fact, before 
her mind’s eye a vision of a broad, straight boulevard, at the end of 
which, in the far distance, the trees of Hyde Park might probably be 
discernible. Butas she went on, and on, and the streets narrowed instead 
of widening, and the noise of hoofs and wheels grew ever fainter, she 
began to perceive that she must have made some mistake. She paused, 
and went over again in her mind the directions the man had given her. 
The first turn to the right, and the first, after that, to the left, she 
remembered to have taken. And then he had told her to turn to the 
right again, when she came to a fine, long street, which, apparently, she 
had somehow missed. It was evident, however, that Hyde Park must 
lie to her right hand, due west of her, and that if she set her face in that 
direction, and walked straight on, she must eventually strike it at one 
point or another. 

This conclusion being beyond question, Jeanne proceeded to act upon 
it. She turned off at right angles to the street in which she had been 
standing, and immediately plunged into the midst of the most miserable, 
squalid, horrible collection of human dwellings she had ever beheld in 
her life. On either side of her were dirty, dilapidated houses, whose 
tenants must have been of a very destructive habit, judging from the 
amount of broken window-panes among them that were covered with 
scraps of paper or stuffed up with filthy rags. The street itself was 
littered with orange-peel, cabbage-stalks, and refuse of all kinds. A 
drunken old man was standing in the middle of it, his hands in his 
pockets, his eyes half closed, as he swayed from side to side, muttering to 
himself and laughing idiotically. A couple of bare-armed, touzle-headed 
viragoes were leaning out of an upper window, laughing too, but in 
harsh, cracked voices that had little sound of merriment in them. Jeanne 
hurried on. 

After a time she came to a corner where two or three dirty, greasy- 
looking men were lounging round a post, and of one of them she boldly 
asked her way; but he glancing up at her with bloodshot eyes full of 
suspicion, and an infinite suppressed ferocity in his rejoinder, “Way to 
wheer t” she fairly lost heart, and walked away, as fast as she could, 
without uttering another word. 

On she went, through narrow streets which seemed to lead only to a 
limitless succession of similar ones ; round many a sharp corner, and into 
more than one cul de sac, whence she had to retrace her steps, with an 
ever-increasing feeling of doubt as to whether she would ever be able to 
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y discover again the road by which she had entered into this labyrinth. 

y She was getting a little frightened now—not, indeed, of the few people 

to whom she met, and who, for the most part, scarcely took the trouble to 

sy raise their eyes from the ground to look at her ; but of some vague danger 

8s that seemed to be in the air. And certainly there was something rather 

r, trying to the nerves in the silence that hung over this densely-populated 

of district—a silence broken only by the sound of shuffling footsteps or of | 

re occasional hoarse, muffled voices, and intensified by the ceaseless roar of | 

of the traffic outside its limits, which rose and fell like breakers on a distant, | 

be ‘ shingly bar. Jeanne could not divest her mind of a shuddering convic- 

d tion that presently one of these grim, mute tenements would burst into | 

he life, that from it would rush a gang of ruffians, and that, before she should 

d, have time to cry for help, she would be pinioned, gagged, robbed—per- 

r, haps murdered. 

e It was quite a relief when somebody came down the street, whistling 7 

1e @ popular air cheerily, and breaking off, every now and then, to pipe out 

1e a few words of the chorus in a loud, shrill voice. Jeanne made for him 

st at once. 

at Will you be so good as to direct me to Hyde Park?” said she, in | 

18 her best English. 
“Hyde Park, miss? Certainly, miss. You come along o’ me, I'll 

1 put you straight in the way. ’Arry” (to an acquaintance who was loiter- 

n ing on the other side of the street), “I shall ’ave to bid you good morn- 

@, ing; I’m a-goin’ to walk in the Park with this ’ere young lady.” 


in He was a thin, undersized creature, whether boy or man it was not 
30 easy to determine. His clothes, which were of the poorest description, 
18 seemed to have been originally the property of a Hercules, so loosely did 
h they hang upon his skinny person. His boots—also several sizes too 
18 large for him—scarcely held together ; and from time to time he coughed 
A in a way that it made Jeanne quite miserable to hear. 

is As he slouched along by her side, jerking his shoulders with every 
to step, she looked down at the queer, wizened little face beneath his fur cap, 
xd and a sudden impulse made her ask, “ Are you hungry ?” 

in “T ham, miss,” he replied, with emphasis. “Four days and four 


ne nights it is since I’ve ’ad a mossel o’ bread to put in me—let alone meat 
or sperrits.” 

y- “That cannot be true,” said Jeanne, unhesitatingly. She had seen 

ly famine times in Algeria, and knew pretty well the effect of hunger in its 

of various stages upon the human subject. 

to Her guide did not allow himself to be at all disconcerted. If he was 

d not starving, he said, he was at all events hungry; and he proceeded to 


relate so harrowing a tale of the temptations that beset a well-meaning 
young man who is without visible means of subsistence in London that 


& 
to in a very short time Jeanne had promised to give him ten shillings if he 
in would agree, on his side, to associate no more with thieves and to try and 
to obtain some honest work. This engagement he entered into quite readily, 
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confirming it with asseverations of the most solemn character; and.as 
they were now once more in the region of cabs, he strongly recommended 
the young lady to take a four-wheeler, adding that he himself. would be 
glad to retire, as there was a policeman in those parts with whom he was 
not upon terms of friendship. 

Good-bye, then,” said Jeanne, “and thank you for bringing me so 
far. Here is——” 

A pause. Jeanne’s hand was slowly withdrawn from her pocket. 

“What shall I do!” she exclaimed. “My purse is gone!” 

“You don’t say so, miss! Wot, yer purse gone!—likewise yer 
pocket-’andkercher, I s’pose? Dear, dear, dear! that’s wot it is to walk 
about in a low quarter. They are a terrible bad lot ’ereabouts, miss, and 
that’s the truth.” 

“ But nobody ever brushed up against me even,” protested Jeanne, 
still bewildered by her loss. 

“Don’t you believe it, miss? They’re that hartful you wouldn’t 
’ardly know nothink about it if they was to take the ’at off your ’ead.” 

“Well, it cannot be helped. I should not mind so much, only now I 
have not ten shillings to give you.” 

“T beg you won’t mention that, miss.” 

“Oh, but I must keep my promise; and if you will come to Number 
63 Bedford Square this afternoon, I will certainly give you the ten 
shillings. Oh /—where’s my dog?” 

“ Dorg, miss? I didn’t see no dorg.” 

“You must have seen him—a big white dog—he was following me 
when I met you. Oh, what shall I do!” 

“‘ How do you do, Mademoiselle de Mersac? And pray, if one may 
ask, what has brought you to the Seven Dials?” 

Jeanne turned round, and found the grey eyes of Mr. Leigh scruti- 
hising her with an expression of some amusement. 

“Oh, Mr. Leigh,” she exclaimed, “I have had such a misfortune! I 
have lost my dog. What had I better do, do you think?” 

“ There is nothing to be done, except to advertise a reward for him. 
You will be sure to get him back in a day or two. It would be quite 
useless to search St. Giles’s for him. But how do you come to be here 
at all?” 

“T set out to walk to the Park,” Jeanne explained; “and somehow 
I lost my way, and really I do not think I should ever have been heard 
of again if it had not been for this boy—where is he? Oh, now he is 
gone too! What a very odd and disagreeable place London seems to be!” 

“The boy and the dog disappeared together, I suspect ?” 

“Oh, no! I missed Turco while I was still talking to him; and 
besides, he is to come to Bedford Square this afternoon, to be paid for 
showing me the way. For I have lost my purse also,” concluded Jeanne, 
looking rather ashamed of herself. 

“Then you may depend upon it that the boy has got your purse as 
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well as your dog, and I shall be very much astonished if you ever see him 


“Poor boy!” sighed Jeanne. “He said he was a thief.” 

“Capital! And so your sympathies were aroused, and no doubt you 
would have given him all the money you had with you, if he had not 
helped himself to it already. That’s just the sort of way Barrington gets 
done. I left him, a few minutes ago, talking Italian very loud to a dirty 
little wretch of an organ-grinder, with an admiring assembly elbowing 
him. I remained for a short time while they jabbered, and shook their 
fingers at each other, and then, as I didn’t want to have my pocket picked, 
I walked on. Shall we wait for him? He was on his way to call upon 
you, I believe.” 

“Oh, I would rather not wait! I shall go home now if you will be 
so kind as to call a fiacre for me,” answered Jeanne, feeling that she 
could not brave an interview with Barrington after so speedy a fulfilment 
of his predictions. 

“Very well. Hullo!—get down, you brute!” 

This last apostrophe was addressed to a large white dog, with a frag- 
ment of rope round his neck, who had suddenly darted out of a side 
street, and who, after knocking Mr. Leigh off the pavement, was now 
alternately leaping up to Jeanne’s shoulders and cringing at her feet. 

“ Ah, coqguin !—mauvais dréle—va !” cried Jeanne, indignantly. “TI 
am obliged to scold him,” she explained, “ or else he would allow himself 
to be enticed away again. Do you see how he is licking his lips? I know 
very well how they have managed to steal him.” 

“ He has probably killed somebody,” observed Leigh, “ your interest- 
ing little boy, I daresay. Well, it would serve him right. Here comes 
Barrington, all smiles. I think I could afford to lay a shade of odds that 
that organ-grinder has got a sovereign out of him. I say, Barrington, 
could you oblige me with the loan of a pound or'so?” 

“‘ My dear fellow, I can’t. I have just given away the last penny 
—what are you laughing at? And where has Mademoiselle de Mersac 
sprung from? And, oh, Turco, my esteemed friend, is that a rope that I 
see about your neck? ‘What in the world has been happening?” 

Explanations followed, at the end of which Jeanne found herself 
somehow being whirled along in a hansom, with Barrington by her side, 
and Turco between them. Poor Mr. Leigh had presumably been left in 
the street, to go home, or do with himself what he pleased. Neither 
Jeanne nor Barrington wasted another thought upon him. 

“ Another time,” the latter was saying, “ you will believe, perhaps, 
that I know something about the dangers of London. It is the greatest 
mercy in the world that you did not wander into some worse place than 
you did. There are plenty of streets in London out of which you cer- 
tainly would not have been allowed to escape with your watch and rings. 
I do hope you will not attempt any more journeys of discovery.” 

“Oh, no!” answered Jeanne, with a slight shudder. “TI shall never 
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wish to be alone -in the streets of this horrible town again. But it is 
very disagreeable to be obliged always to take some one with you when 
you walk out.” 

“Very; but I’m afraid there is no help for it. "We need not speak 
to each other, you know, unless you like.” 

Jeanne did not understand anything in the form of “chaff,” which, 
indeed, is a product indigenous to British soil. 

“« That would be very absurd,” she answered seriously. Then, after a 
moment’s hesitation, “I do not know anything of English customs,” she 
added. “ With us it would not be considered convenable that I should 
go about with you like this. In the country it was perhaps a little dif- 
ferent ; but here——” 

“ Aunt Susan approves of it,” replied Barrington ; “and I can assure 
you that Aunt Susan never violates the proprieties. And, besides, we aré 
such old friends.” 

“Yes,” answered Jeanne, rather absently. And after that not an- 
other word was said until the hansom drew up in Bedford Square. 

A carriage was standing before Miss Barrington’s door, from which a 
lady was deliberately alighting with the assistance of a gentleman on one 
side and a footman on the other. 

“Tt is the Seymours—my sister and her husband, you know,” Bar- 
rington said, rather ruefully. “They are come tolunch. Whatan awful, 
awful bore! ‘Well, Amelia, how are you to-day? How do, Seymour?” 

“T am very much out of sorts,” Mr. Seymour was beginning; but 
his wife broke in, before he had half finished his sentence, with— 

“Harry, what are you doing in London at this time of year? I 
thought you never, by any chance, came up before May.” 

“Oh, yes, I do!” answ-red Barrington, looking a little annoyed. 
“Of course I do. Why, I a1 always coming up to have my hair cut— 
and things. I want to introduc® you to Mademoiselle de Mersac, who is 
staying with Aunt Susan. Seymour, let me introduce you to Mademoi- 
selle de Mersac.” 

Mr. Seymour made a clutch at his hat. He was a little, woebegone, 
colourless man, with watery blue eyes and thin whiskers, which hung 
dejectedly down from his hollow cheeks. 

“You must find this climate very trying, coming from the warm 
south,” he said, in a plaintive, sing-song voice. 

Mrs. Seymour, tall, hook-nosed, lackadaisical, and very expensively 
dressed, said nothing, except, “ How do you do?” and stood, with her 
head on one side, leaning lightly against the area railings. What Mrs. 
Seymour was thinking was, “This will never, never do! What can 
Aunt Susan be thinking of to let Harry go driving about with that too 
lovely girl! And he who is so susceptible too! This must be put a stop 
to at once.” 

And then the door was opened, and they all went into the hozse 
together. 
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n CHAPTER XXXV, 
k In wich Barrineton DispLays mucH Tact. . 
“WELL, Amelia,” said Miss Barrington, as she took her place at the 
dy head of the luncheon table, “and how are you? Very ill, I suppose, eh ?” 
“ Thank you, I have been particularly well lately—for me,” answered 
a Mrs. Seymour, in a feeble, drawling voice. “I am not free from pain, of 
e course ; but that is nothing. You, I know, never believe in anybody’s 
d being ill unless they have small-pox, or typhus fever, or something of 
f- that kind.” 
“I have been miserably seedy the last few days,” began Mr. Seymour, 
.:) but nobody noticed him ; so he sighed, and relapsed into silence. 
.) : “Well, you know, Amelia,” Miss Barrington was saying, “I have 
always maintained that imagination has more to do with most illnesses 
1 than is generally supposed. I have noticed that people who haven't 
time to be ill always manage to keep in good health. Look at states- 
a men, and judges, and barristers in large practice, for instance. You 
18 never hear of one of them being kept to his room, unless it is by a touch 
of the gout.” 
r- “Oh, but they are picked men, you know; otherwise they would not ee 
1, be where they are,” protested Mr. Seymour. 
“Perhaps so; but that would not prevent them having occasional 
at colds, and headaches, and so on, like the rest of the world. They don’t 
think about them, that’s all. Don’t you know that it is an acknowledged 
I fact that by fixing your whole mind upon your little finger for an hour, 
you can make it ache most horribly? And then everybody has heard of 
d. the man who was taken into what they told him was the cholera ward 
— in the hospital, and who incontinently took the cholera, and died, though 
is there had not been a single case of it in the town up to that time. And 
)i- there was the man whom they bled to death at Berlin, by blindfolding 
him, pricking his arm with a pin, and letting drops of warm water 
e, trickle slowly down it, assuring him, all the time, that he was gradually 
og peneang. Never mind, Amelia, don’t be offended. Have a mutton- 
chop.” 
m “No, thank you” (with a slight shudder). 
: “Curry, then? Oh, no, of course you can’t eat curry. Ernest, will 
ly you see if there is anything on the table that your wife can eat.” 
er “T really—I am afraid—it’s of no consequence, you know, but——” 
8. stammered Mr. Seymour, deprecatingly. 
an | “My dear Ernest, don’t apologise. Ring the bell, Harry, and we 
00 will order something suitable for invalids. "What shall it be, Amelia ? 
op Beef-tea ?” 
“ Oh, dear no, thank you,” murmured Mrs. Seymour, with half-closed 
se eyes. “I have not been able to stand beef-tea for months, Pray don’t 


trouble about me.” 
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“Well, you can’t live without nourishment of some sort or kind,” 
observed Miss Barrington. ‘Tapioca pudding !—toast-and-water !— 
gruel’—Du Barry’s Revalenta Arabica !—Cockle’s pills !—only tell us 
what you are accustomed to sustain life upon, and I have no doubt 
Bloomsbury will be able to produce it in a quarter of an hour.” 

Finally Mrs. Seymour said she thought she could manage a cup of 
tea and a biscuit; and then Miss Barrington turned to Jeanne. 

“So you have been out for a walk already, I hear,” said she. 
“Where did Harry pick you up? At the police-station, as he pre- 
dicted ?” 

“No; it has not been quite so bad as that,” answered Jeanne, 
smiling; ‘but I have been very much frightened, and I shall never 
walk out in London alone again. I lost my way almost immediately, 
and found myself in a terrible part of the town, where they stole my 
purse and tried to steal Turco, and from which I should never have 
escaped, I believe, if it had not been for——” 

“ Harry, of course,” interrupted Miss Barrington, with one of her 
short laughs. 

“No; a ragged little boy—or man—lI could not say which he was, 
who showed me the way back io a street where there were cabs, and 
then ran off, without waiting to be paid. I told him to call here this 
afternoon, because I had lost my purse, and had nothing to give him ; 
but Mr. Leigh thinks he will not come.” 

“T don’t know,” said Barrington, reflectively. “ Having already 
possessed himself of your purse, he may very probably feel a hankering 
after your watch also. I should say he will turn up, as likely as not, in 
the course of the day, keep you engaged in interesting conversation, 
while he slips any little articles of value that may happen to be lying 
handy into his pocket, and takes a few mental notes of the arrangements 
of the house, so that he and some fellow-ruffians may the more easily 
make their way into it to-morrow night, and empty the plate-chest.” 

“ All right,” said Miss Barrington. “Let him show himself here, 
and he shall be handed over to’ the police.” 

“Then I hope he will not come,” said Jeanne. “I should be sorry to 
get him into trouble. I dare say he is a thief, but I don’t think it was 
he who tried to steal Turco ; and could you expect any boy to be honest, 
living in that terrible place? It made me feel quite ill only to see it, 
and to breathe the air.” 

“ No !—did it?” exclaimed Mr. Seymour, eagerly. ‘“ How did it 
make you feel? A sort of swimming in the head, and then a trembling 
about the knees, and then a dreadful access of nausea? Was that it? 
Now this is very interesting ; because I experienced precisely the same . 
sensations myself, some years ago, when an old school-fellow of mine, 
who has a living in the East of London, insisted upon taking me into 
some of the courts and alleys of his parish. It was really too horrible! 
Nothing but a strong effort of will kept me from fainting away; and 
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when we got out, I said at once—‘ My dear fellow,’ I said, ‘ here’s ten 
pounds; and when you want more, you know, I shall always be 
delighted to help you to the best of my poor ability. But you must 
never expect me to do this again—you realJy must not.’ And then I 
went home, and was exceedingly unwell all night. It is curious how 
anything in the form of a bad smell upsets me directly. I recollect onee 
—it was very awkward—I was walking with a lady in Rome, and we 
came to a place where they were cleaning out a sewer. I simply turned 
my head away, and was violently sick. I apologised, of course, and felt 
dreadfully ashamed of myself; but really it was no fault of mine.” 

“ How very unpleasant! I wish you would reserve these charming 
reminiscences for some time when one does not happen to be eating, 
Ernest,” said Miss Barrington. 

Whereupon Mr. Seymour meekly begged pardon, and said no more. 
He was accustomed to snubs from all quarters, and did not much mind 
them now. 

“You have not told us yet where you met Harry,” said Mrs. 
Seymour, suddenly straightening herself up in her chair. And Jeanne 
wondered why this languid, die-away lady should look at her so oddly. 

“TI do not know where it was,” she replied. “It was in a street—or 
rather in a sort of dirty little place ag 

“Seven Dials, Amelia, if you insist upon accuracy,” put in 
Barrington. 

“ And I was talking to Mr. Leigh, whom I had just met, and won- 
dering how I should get back here. And then Mr. Barrington came up ; 
and so we took a street-carriage, and returned.” 

“T see,” said Mrs. Seymour, drily, and sank back in her chair again. 
She could not have said “I disapprove” more plainly. 

Nobody spoke for a minute; and then Miss Barrington broke the 
silence by asking Jeanne if she was fond of music, “ because,” said she, 
“T took three tickets some time ago for a concert that is to be given 
to-day, meaning them for you and myself, and for anybody else who 
might turn up—Harry, perhaps. And now I don’t see how I can pos- 
sibly contrive to go there, for I must be five miles away from St. James’s 
Hall at half-past four. But I should like you to go, if it could be 
managed, It will be something for you to do, and there will be some 
really good music. Harry, I wish you would take Mademoiselle de 
Mersac.” 

“T should like nothing better,” answered Barrington. But he could 
not help looking a little surprised ; and Mrs. Seymour’s forehead became 
lined with horizontal wrinkles. 

“Don’t make faces, Amelia dear,” said Miss Barrington, quietly. 
“ Of course I meant that you should go too.” 

“Igotoaconcert! My dear Aunt Susan! Really /” 
Mrs. Seymour's voice rang out quite clear and strong, so deep was 


her sense of the want of common feeling implied in such a proposition. 
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“Then Ernest shall go.” 
A deprecating murmur from Mr. Seymour died away unheeded. 

“ Yes, that will be the best plan. Somebody really must go, you 
know ; it would be absurd to pay for three tickets and never use them. 
Ernest, my dear fellow, it will do you all the good in the world. You 
will enjoy yourself immensely once you are in the concert-room. You 
shall be driven there in the carriage, and you can keep both the windows 
up, if you like; and when you arrive there, you know, you can roll 
yourself up in great-coats and rugs and things; and I have got an old 
black velvet skull-cap upstairs, which used to belong to my father, and 
which I will lend you for the afternoon. Altogether, I think you will 
have quite a treat. The carriage will be round in a quarter of an hour, 
Mademoiselle Jeanne, so if you want to change your dress, we will 
excuse you.” 

Jeanne took advantage of this permission ; and when she came down 
stairs again, she found the small party assembled in the drawing-room. 
Mrs. Seymour was lying on a sofa, with her eyes closed. Her husband, 
carefully wrapped up, was looking dismally out of the window; and 
Barrington was holding a whispered colloquy with his aunt. 

“Now you may as well make a start,” said the latter, briskly. 
“ Good-bye, all of you; and I shall expect you at dinner, remember, 
Harry.” And so the trio went downstairs. But just as they were leav- 
ing the house, Miss Barrington’s voice was heard again, from the land- 
ing, calling, “ Harry! Harry!” 

“What's the matter, Aunt Susan ?” 

“T only wanted to remind you that, in case Ernest faints during the 
performance, there is a nice pump on the cab-stand outside—quite 
handy.” 

“T must confess,” observed Mr. Seymour, with a somewhat heightened 
colour, as the carriage drove away from the door, “ that I find it a little 
difficult to be amused by your aunt’s jokes. They may be very funny, 
but I am unable to see it. Perhaps, though, that may be because I am 
too advanced in life; for her pleasantries always strike me as being, like 
the grammars and atlases one sees advertised, specially adapted for the 
use of schools.” 

And with this mild shaft of sarcasm, the ill-used Ernest leant back 
upon the carriage-cushions, and fell into a moody silence. Only once in 
the course of the afternoon did he address Jeanne again, and that was 
to recur to the same subject. 

“IT am very glad Miss Barrington is not with us,” he said. “If she 
had been, I should hardly have been able to stand this heat and noise. 
She means well; but really her ways of going on are too, too trying to 
the nerves. Amelia and I think it our duty to go and see her occasion- 
ally ; but I can assure you that the duty is a most painful one to me.” 

Poor Mr. Seymour had been ridden over rough-shod by Miss Barring- 
ton ever since his marriage. He had never attempted to withstand her, 
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and only sometimes, if he were goaded beyond endurance, took refuge in 
flight from her presence. Amelia, however, was somewhat less submis- 
sive ; and was, indeed, at this very moment, engaged in taking the ter- 
rible Aynt Susan to task in a tone which her husband would never 
have dared to use. 

“T think it is foolish, Aunt Susan,” she was saying. “Of course 
you can do as you like; but if you ask my opinion, I must give it, and 
I think it is foolish.” 

“T don’t remember having asked your opinion, my dear.” 

“You asked me what I thought of the girl.” 

“Yes; and you said she was pretty. ‘ Pretty,’ indeed! Why she is 
simply one of the most beautiful creatures I ever saw in my life! And 
upon the strength of her being ‘ pretty,’ you proceed to call me a fool for 
having her in the house.” 

“TI never said that, Aunt Susan. I said I thought it foolish to let 
her drive about London alone with Harry. And I think so still.” 

Mrs. Amelia had a good supply of quiet obstinacy always at com- 
mand, As she fell back upon’ the sofa-cushions, and shut her eyes, there 
came a certain look into her face which Miss Barrington knew well, and 
which convinced her that further argument would be thrown away upon 
this stubborn invalid. 

“Well, well,” she said, “it is not a matter of any very great im- 
portance. I don’t suppose either of them can have got much harm from 
driving in a hansom from St. Giles’s to Bedford Square.” 

“Qh, no, very likely not. Only I think, for the girl’s own sake, that 
it is a pity to allow that kind of thing to go on. And Harry is so 
impulsive.” 

“Not he, my dear! Susceptible he may be; but if ever there was a 
man who habitually looked before he leaped, that man is your brother. 
A little more impulsiveness would do him no harm.” 

“Well, Aunt Susan, I can do no more than warn you. If any 
trouble comes of this-——” 

“ Now, Amelia, I am not going to be lectured. I like having beau- 
tiful things and beautiful people about me; and I don’t see why 1 
shouldn’t gratify my taste when I can—and that is not every day, let 
me tell you. Harry is old enough to take care of himself; and as for 
Mademoiselle de Mersac, she is engaged to be married. So you see there 
is no necessity for your fretting yourself into an illness on account of 
either of them.” 

“Oh, well, if she is engaged, that is another thing. But are you 
quite sure about it?” 

“ Perfectly sure. Iam not such a fool as I look, my good Amelia ; 
and I should have thought you might have known me better than to 
suppose that I should take,up so dangerous a pastime as match-making 
at my time of life.” 

This speech was a trifle disingenuous; but it had the desired effect of 
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quieting Mrs. Seymour, who, shortly after this, fell asleep on her sofa, 
and was left, without any ceremony, by her hostess. 

Late that same evening, when Barrington, who had dined in Bedford 
Square, and had spent a long time in the drawing-room after dinner, bad 
at last said “ Good-night,” Miss Barrington took Jeanne’s breath away 
by saying abruptly, and without any introductory observations—“ If I 
were you, I should throw over that Frenchman.” 

“T cannot,” answered Jeanne, in an odd, despairing sort of tone. She 
had been taken by surprise, and spoke as she would hardly have done if 
she had had a moment of warning ; but the other did not notice—or, at 
all events, did not seem to notice—anything unusual in her manner. 

“Oh, dear me, yes, you can,” she rejoined. “I'll tell you what you 
can’t do: you can’t get rid of a man when once you are married to him 
—unless, of course, he beats you, and runs away with somebody else’s 
wife, and even then your Church won’t set you free of him. Well, it’s 
no business of mine. Good-night, my dear.” 

And so this imprudent old woman went off to bed, having succeeded 
in sowing such a crop of disturbing thoughts as effectually banished sleep 
from her guest’s pillow for the best part of the night. 

Barrington went to his club, and finding Mr. Leigh, as he had 
expected, in the smoking-room, threw himself down in an easy-chair 
beside that good-natured gentleman, and said—“ Leigh, old chap, I want 
you to come with me to Kew Gardens to-morrow.” 

“ Good Lord! Kew Gardens! What on earth for? What do they 
keep in Kew Gardens? Monkeys and things?” 

“Upon my word, Leigh, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. If 
you never saw the hothouses at Kew, it is high time that you should be 
shown them. I am going there to-morrow, with my aunt and Mademoi- 
selle de Mersac, and you shall come too, and make up the partie carrée.” 

“No, I won’t—I'll be hanged if I will!” returned Mr. Leigh, with 
some warmth. ‘“ Why the deuce should I be put to stew for hours in a 
greenhouse with an old woman, because you want to carry on one of 
‘your interminable flirtations?: You may look out for somebody else, 
I’m not going with you.” 

“ Now, now, Leigh, don’t be rude, and don’t lose your temper. It 
will open your mind to see the Gardens; and as for my aunt, she is uni- 
versally admitted to be one of the most entertaining old ladies in 
England.” 

“ Hate old ladies, and don’t want my mind opened,” returned Leigh, 
concisely, blowing out a cloud of smoke, and watching it drift slowly up- 
wards. “How abominably badly ventilated this room is!” 

“ Yes, it is unhealthy; and you are here a great deal too much. A 
little suburban air would do you no end of grod. Come now, old man, 
you might as well be accommodating for once.’ 

“Dash it all! I’m always being accommodating ; and precious little 
thanks I get! Now look here, Barrington ; if I go with you to that 
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confounded place to morrow, I shall expect you to leave me in peace after- 
wards. I am not going to be let in for this kind of thing again. I 
shouldn’t mind putting myself to inconvenience for a fellow who was 
awfully hard hit, and wanted a chance of getting a few words alone with 
a girl, every now and then ; but that isn’t your case at all. You have 
been spending whole days with Mademoiselle de Mersac ever since she 
came to England. There was nothing on earth, that I can see, to haye 
prevented your proposing to her last winter, in Algiers; there is nothing 
to prevent your proposing to her now. But I don’t believe you ever 
will. You prefer to hang on and hang on, settling nothing, and making 
everybody uncomfortable; and, one of these fine mornings, you'll find 
the young lady will marry some one else; and then you'll raise a tre- 
mendous hullabaloo, and swear she’s deserted you, and broken your 
heart. I call that sort of thing simply sickening.” 

“Ah ! but you don’t quite understand,” observed Barrington, placidly. 

And then Mr. Leigh, who was not in thé best of tempers, got up, 
crossed the room, and sat down beside another man. 

He kept his promise of joining the party to Kew Gardens on the 
following day ; but he did not, in the sequel, prove true to the deter- 
mination he had expressed of taking part in no more such expeditions. 
An appeal to his good nature and friendship was generally enough to 
send him sighing off to the Crystal Palace, to Richmond Hill, to half-a- 
dozen places which, at that time of year, were not very attractive in 
themselves, and for which poor Leigh, then and there, conceived a hatred 
which time has never been able to efface. 

But the services of this faithful friend were not demanded every 
day. Barrington was a man of many resources and a very large ac- 
quaintance, and, by the aid of one stratagem or another, contrived 
not only to secure a chaperon for Mademoiselle de Mersac during 
her daily wanderings, but also to provide that chaperon with a 
more or less suitable companion. Thus privacy was insured, pro- 
priety respected, and the cavillings of Amelia stifled in their birth. 
By a triumph of diplomacy, Amelia herself was made use of upon 
more than one occasion. It was Amelia who sat, for over an hour, 
beside Miss Barrington, at the Exhibition of Old Masters, talking about 
the disputed causes of atrophy, while her brother and Jeanne were at the 
other end of the gallery, not looking at the pictures at all. It was 
Amelia again who mounted guard over the same couple during a long 
wet afternoon in Bedford Square, when Miss Barrington was, as usual, 
out, and who allowed her attention to be entirely taken off her duties by 
the conversation of a German physician—a most interesting man, whom 
Harry had known, some years back, on the Continent, and whom he 
had thoughtfully invited to meet his sister. Mr. Seymour, too, had to 
take his share of escort duty, as had many others, none of whom—be it 
said to the credit of Barrington’s adroitness—ever imagined that they 
were acting in obedience to any other will than their own. 
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Jeanne, at all events, for one, had no idea of the schemes and plots 
that were, required to bring about those long and delightful interviews 
with Barrington to which she looked forward every morning on 
waking, and remembered regretfully every night before going to sleep. 
Everything seemed to fall out quite naturally in te manner most agree- 
able to her ; everybody appeared determined that the few days, or weeks, 
of her stay in London should be made as pleasant for her as possible ; 
her hostess was kindness itself, and Barrington was as devoted as a man 
could be. It was a cheerful, busy, novel kind of life to her, and she 
would have been perfectly happy in it, for a time, if only she could 
have managed to banish all memory of Saint-Luc from her mind. 

Meanwhile the natural termination of this little comedy was drawing 
nearer day by day, and it came at last, as such terminations often do, 
somewhat abruptly and without any premeditation on the part of the 
chief actor. It fell out that, on a certain frosty, starry evening, 
Barrington and Jeanne found themselves at the entrance of the famous 
Long Walk in Windsor Park. Under the protection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Seymour, who by skilful strategy had been cajoled into braving the 
risks of the expedition, they had been spending the day in the royal 
borough. They had duly visited the state apartments of the Castle ; 
they had surveyed the wide prospect of river, town, and meadow from 
the terrace; they had attended the afternoon service at St. George’s ; 
and now Barrington had at last persuaded his sister and her husband to 
seek the warmth and repose which they so much needed in an hotel 
before setting out upon the return journey to London. There would be 
just time before the train left for Mademoiselle de Mersac to get a glimpse 
of the Great Park, and she certainly ought not to leave Windsor with- 
out seeing it. As for its being pitch dark, that did not signify in 
. the least; starlight was rather an advantage to winter scenery. So 
Jeanne received a reluctant permission to go; and she and her escort 
were soon standing, with the Castle at their backs, facing the long vista 
and the equestrian statue at the end of it. That triumph of the 
sculptor’s art was barely distinguishable in the darkness; but the 
straight line of the three-mile avenue, with its row of elms on either 
side, was clear enough ; and Jeanne endeavoured to express that admira- 
tion of its effect which she supposed was expected of her. 

“It is magnificent in summer, I have no doubt,” said she, with an up- 
ward glance at the bare boughs which were swaying and creaking with 
the rising wind ; “ but do you not think it is a little melancholy now ?” 

“Melancholy? ‘Well, yes, I daresay it is rather,” answered Barring- 
ton, absently. His thoughts were not in the Long Walk at that 
moment. 

“For myself, I am not very fond of avenues at any time,” resumed 
Jeanne. “TI like much better the winding roads of your English parks, 
which generally manage to keep you out of sight of the house till you 
are close upon it. There is something rather depressing in driving for 
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three miles in a straight line, with the object of your drive before you 
all the time, and growing bigger and bigger as you approach it. One 
feels as though one had a task to accomplish, and one longs to get to the 
end of it. In France there is hardly a ch&teau but has its avenue; not 
so long as this, certainly, still long enough, very often, to seem inter- 
minable. Most of them are bordered by lime trees, but some have 
poplars, which is terrible. It is impossible to imagine anything more 
gloomy than a French chateau during the autumn and winter. Most of 
us, you know, do not make our homes in the country, as you do. It is 
only those who cannot afford to go away who remain on their estates all 
the year round ; and when the summer is over, and their guests have 
gone away, they usually dismiss a number of their servants. Then the 
avenue is deep with fallen leaves, which nobody takes the trouble to 
sweep away ; at the end of it is the house, generally half shut up; every- 
thing is silence, and sleep, and decay. I do not know how I could bear 
to live in such a place!” she concluded, with a shudder. 

Barrington had never been told before that M. de Saint-Luc was the 
owner of a chiteau; but he felt sure of it now. 

“T don’t think,” said he, “ that you ever will live in such a place.” 

“ How can you tell ?” 

“ At all events, nothing obliges you to do so.” 

She made no reply. 

“Where would you like best to live—in England or in Algeria? 
What I should prefer would be to spend the summer and autumn, and 
perhaps just a little bit of the winter, in England ; then to go to Algiers, 
and remain there till May, when it would be time to do a few weeks of 
Paris and London.” 

“Yes, that would be perfect.” 

“T should think it perfect if you were with me.” 

These last words were spoken in a very low voice—not too low, 
however, to reach their destination; for Barrington was standing very 
close to Jeanne at the time, and as he stopped speaking, his hand some- 
how found its way into hers. And so, for a couple of seconds or so, they 
remained, neither of them showing any inclination to speak. Then 
Jeanne started, and drew back. 

“ We shall miss the train. Let us go,” she said, in a rather unsteady 
voice. 

“ Not till you have told me with your own lips that you love me, 
Jeanne—not till you have promised that we shall never part again in 
our lives, and that you will not allow anyone or anything to come 
between us any more.” 

The floodgates of Barrington’s speech were loosed now, and set free a 
torrent of glib words. Having at last made up his mind to speak 
plainly, he appreciated to the full the exquisite pleasure of pouring his 
love-tale into Jeanne’s own ears ; and, as he was not hampered by any 
of the doubts which usually impede the eloquence of lovers, his avowal 
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progressed without any hitch, and was quite a model of poetical and 
graceful diction. It was all such plain sailing! Long ago he had been 
perfectly well aware, in his heart, that Jeanne loved him; it only 
remained now for him to declare his own passion ; and, as he did so, he 
could see, even in that dim light, that her face softened, that a smile 
hovered about her lips—he almost thought he could detect a gathering 
moisture in her eyes. 

Great, then, were his astonishment sind consternation at the answer 
which fell upon his ears when he had finished speaking. 

“Mr. Barrington,” said Jeanne, in her gravest and most composed 
manner, “I am very grateful to you for all the kind things you have 
said, but what you wish for cannot be. It is impossible.” 

Had her suitor been a little less prolix, she would probably have 
replied to him after a different fashion ; but he had given her time to 
think, and to remember both her engagement to Saint-Luc and its 
cause. 

“You forget that I am not free,” she said. 

“Ts that all? Is it only that?” 

“Tt should have been enough, I think, to prevent you from speaking 
as you did just now.” 

“Oh, but that is ridiculous—it really is. I know that you are 
engaged, in a sort of a way, to that fellow, but I also know that you 
don’t care a brass farthing for him ; and you are not yet married to him, 
thank God! If you do not love me, you have only to say so, and no 
harm will have been done; but if you do, you will be inflicting the 
greatest injury in your power upon me and upon yourself—yes, and 
upon Saint-Luc too—by concealing it.” 

Barrington’s tone was hardly that of a suppliant. All his life long 
it had been his habit, if he did not at once get what he wanted, to order 
it rather than beg for it; and he was displaying rem tendency now more 
plainly than he was aware of. 

Jeanne, however, scarcely noticed this, being fully taken up with her 
own perplexity and trouble. In her heart she was rather of Barrington’s 
opinion, and was inclined to think that she ought to tell him all the 
truth ; but then there was that unfortunate debt of Léon’s which must 
be spoken of first, and, at the moment, she could not bring herself to do 
this. So, having no words at command by means of which she might 
make Barrington understand that she wanted time to think before 
giving him a direct answer, she cut the knot of the difficulty in a very 
simple manner. She turned, and walked back towards the town as fast 
as she could go. 

Barrington could only follow her ; and, as he caught her up, he did 
manage to whisper a few pleas and remonstrances. But she answered 
never a word, and he soon subsided into silence ; for how is it possible to 
make love while hurrying, at the rate of a good four miles an hour, 
through streets illumined by gas-lamps and lighted shop-windows, and 
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tolerably full of foot passengers? Barrington gave it up; but he was 
highly incensed, and not at all inclined to put up with the scolding 
which his sister was even now rehearsing in anticipation of his return to 
the White Hart. 

“ Really this is too bad!” cried that injured lady, when the delin- 
quents made their appearance. “ Harry, are you aware that you have 
made us miss the train, and thut we shall very likely have to stay here 
all night, without so much as a hair-brush or a clean collar among us ?” 

“Nonsense, Amelia. There is another train in half an hour, and 
you will be home by dinner-time. Don’t make a fuss about nothing.” 

Mrs. Seymour was scared into silence by the unexpected sternness of 
this rejoinder ; but when she was once more at home with her husband, 
she expressed her opinion of Barrington’s behaviour in no measured 
terms. 

“TI believe he made us late purposely,” she said; “and as for that 
horrid girl, I shall not be taken in by her a second time. This morning 
she was trying to make friends with me, and I really began to think that 
I had done her an injustice, and was sorry I had written to the Ashleys 
about it all. But now I am very glad that I did; and I do hope that 
they will manage between them to bring Harry to his senses.” 














What the English babe done for the Indian People, 
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II. 


In the Cornutt of last month I glanced at some of the results of 
British administration in the rural parts of India. We saw how our 
countrymen in the last century-found the Indian frontier laid waste by 
‘constant invasions, the interior districts of India ravaged by armies of 
banditti, ten millions of its people swept away by a single famine, and 
one-third of its most fertile province, Bengal, given over to jungle and 
wild beasts. We saw how British rule has changed this state of things ; 
how it has established a secure frontier and put an end to invasion from 
without ; how it has extirpated or won over to honest indystry the swarms 
of banditti within ; how it has done battle with famine ; how the jungle 
has been reclaimed ; how the wild beasts have been killed off, and many 
thousand square miles added to the food-producing area of the world. As 
regards the great primary duty of a civilised government—namely, the pro- 
tection of its subjects—we have only to look around us in India to see how 
our countrymen have discharged their task. The outward and visible 
changes justify usin saying that British rule in India means security instead 
of invasion, order in place of anarchy, instead of perpetual internal warsa 
profound internal peace. It means a vast population dwelling in safety 
in provinces formerly desolated by man and abandoned to wild beasts. 

I now invite your attention to some of the less obvious results of 
British rule. Foremost among such results is the development of new 


industries and the growth of great centres of trade. Commercial cities, - 


in our sense of the word, did not exist in ancient India. The capital 
was the standing camp of the monarch ; its trade depended upon the 
presence of the court. Magnificent emperors required magnificent cities 
around them, and an inconsiderate or a tyrannical prince ordered the 
movements of the citizens, as he ordered the movements of his troops. 
One cruel emperor of the house of Tughlak forced the whole inhabitants 
of Delhi, in the north of India, to migrate to his new capital Doulatabad, 
- 700 miles away in the distant south. Thousands perished on the road. 
The king twice changed his mind. Twice he allowed the miserable people 
to return to Delhi ; twice he compelled them on pain of death to leave it. 
One of these forced migrations took place during a famine; a great part 
of the citizens died of hunger ; the rest were utterly ruined. But, says 
the historian, “the emperor’s orders were strictly complied with, and 
the ancient capital was left desolate.” 

A large external trade was indeed an impossibility at the native 
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metropolis Delhi, which lay more than a thousand miles from the 


‘ river’s mouth. But even the capitals of the seaboard provinces were 


chosen for military. purposes, and with small regard to the com- 
mercial capabilities of their situation. Thus in Lower Bengal the 
Muhammadans under different dynasties fixed in succession on six towns 


as their capital. Each of these successive capitals was on a river bank; - 


but not one of them possessed any foreign trade, nor indeed could have 
been approached by an old East Indiaman. They were simply the court 
and camp of the king or the viceroy for the time being. Colonies of 
skilful artisans settled round the palaces of the nobles to supply the 
luxurious fabrics of oriental life. After the prince and court had in 
some new caprice abandoned the city, the artisans remained, and a 
little settlement of weavers was often the sole surviving proof that the 
decaying town had once been a capital city. Thus the exquisite muslins 
of Dacca and the soft silks of Murshiddbdd still bear witness to the 
days when these two places were successively the capital of Bengal. 
The artisans worked in their own houses. The manufactures of India 
were essentially domestic industries, conducted by special castes, each 
member of which wove at his own hereditary loom, and in his own village 
or homestead. 

One of the earliest results of British rule in India was the growth 
of great mercantile towns. Our rule derived its origin from our 
commerce, and from the first the East India Company’s efforts were 
directed to creating centres for maritime trade. Other European nations, 
the Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes, and the French, had preceded us 
as merchants and conquerors in India, and each of them had in turn 
attempted to found great seaports. The long Indian coast, both on the 
east and the west, is dotted with decaying villages which were once the 
busy scenes of those nations’early European trade. Of all their famous 
capitals in India, not one has now the commercial importance of Graves- 
end or Greenock, and not one of them has a harbour which would admit 
at low tide a ship drawing 20 feet. 

The truth is that it is far easier to pitch a camp and erect a palace, 
which, under the native dynasties, was synonymous with founding a 
capital, than it is to create a great centre of trade. Such centres must 
grow of themselves, and cannot be called suddenly into existence by the 
fiat of the wisest autocrat. It is in this difficult enterprise, in which the 
Portuguese, the Dutch, the Danes, and the French had successively 
failed, that the British in India have succeeded. We make our appear- 
ance in the long list of races who have ruled that splendid empire, not 
as temple-builders like the Hindus, nor as palace and tomb builders like 
the Musalmdns, nor as fort-builders like the Mahrattas, nor as church- 
builders like the Portuguese, but in the more commonplace capacity of 
town-builders, as a nation that had the talent for selecting sites on which 
great commercial cities would grow up, and who have in this way created 
anew industrial life for the Indian people. 
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Calcutta and Bombay, the two commercial capitals of India, are 
essentially the creations of British rule. Shortly after Bombay was ceded 
by the Portuguese to the British Crown in 1661, as part of the dower 
of the wife of Charles II., the king was glad to hand over his un- 
profitable acquisition, which was then considered the grave of Europeans, 
.to a company of London merchants, for an annual payment of 10/. in 
gold. Bombay city has now close on three-quarters of a million of 
inhabitants living entirely by commerce. It ranks next to London (if 
we except Calcutta and its municipal suburbs) in the cities of the British 
Empire. Its population is nearly one-and-a-half times that of Glasgow 
or Liverpool, and nearly double that of Manchester or Birmingham. 

The history of Calcutta, the metropolis of India, is still more striking. 
Together with its municipal suburbs, it has a population exceeding three- 
quarters of a million, or nearly double that of any city in Great Britain 
except London. Less than two centuries ago, when our countrymen 
first settled at Calcutta, they were a poor band of fugitive merchants 
seeking shelter from the extortions of the native rulers of Bengal; and 
the future city of palaces consisted of three clusters of mud huts on the 
river bank. 

_ It was not their first attempt to found a city where they could trade 
in peace. The sea face of Bengal wes the scene of many an earlier and 
unsuccessful effort. Sometimes the English were driven away by 
the exactions of the native general in charge of the surrounding district ; 
sometimes the river on which their little town was rising shifted its 
course, and left their wharves high and dry; sometimes the estuary 
which they had fixed upon as a harbour silted up, and long banks 
of sand rose between their port and the sea. Calcutta on the eastern 
coast of India, and Bombay on the west, are the results of a long and 
patient series of unsuccessful efforts. They represent the survival 
of the fittest, and many an English heart was broken, and many a fortune 
was lost, in attempting to found sea-ports at the mouths of silting rivers, 
and amid the dismal Bengal swamps, before Calcutta rose to its proud 
position next to London, as the metropolis of India and the second city 
of the British Empire. 

In one of these deserted seats of the early British trade I have seen 
the husbandman driving his plough over what were once the wet docks, 
and turning up spars and rotten fragments of sloops from the furrows. 
Others of these old towns have entirely disappeared from:the map. For 
example, the harbour on the Orissa seaboard, which was officially 
reported, as late as 1809, to be the safest and most frequented port on that 
coast, has now ceased to exist. The mouth of the river has so com- 
pletely silted up, and is so perfectly concealed by a dense fringe of jungle, 

that it is almost impossible for a strange vessel sailing down the coast to 
discover it. A similar ruin, has, in a milder degree, fallen on all the 
ancient seaports of India. The silt-bearing rivers and the sand-charged 
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currents of the ocean have built up impassable barriers of mud between 
the old historic harbours and modern commerce. 

The same fate would long ago have overtaken Calcutta but for the 
strenuous efforts of our countrymen. The Higli river, upon which 
Calcutta lies, forms one of the chief mouths of the Ganges, and has a 
course of about 120 miles from the point at which it diverges from the 
parent stream till it reaches the sea. No fewer than six great historical 
ports have been formed upon this river. The oldest of them, Satgaon, 
the ancient royal port of Bengal under the native dynasties, has been 
completely deserted by the navigable channel, and is now a thatched 
village crumbling upon the banks of a muddy ditch. The Dutch, the 
French, and the Danes each set up capitals and ports of their own 
on the Higli river, off which vessels of the largest tonnage in the last 
century used to lie. Every one of these once famous emporiums is now 
blocked up by banks of sand and silt, and is s_ unapproachable by sea- 
going ships at the present day. 

Calcutta has been saved from the same fate by a system of river en- 
gineering which forms one of the most splendid triumphs in the contest 
of man with nature. The river Higli has ceased to be the direct chan- 
nel of the Ganges ; but Calcutta alone, of all the successive river capitals 
d of Bengal, has overcome the difficulties incident to its position as a del- 

taic centre of commerce. Strenuous efforts of engineering are required 

































. to keep open the three offshoots of the Ganges above Calcutta which — 
2 combine to form the Higli. Still greater watchfulness and more exten- 
sive operations are demanded by the 80 miles of the Higlf itself below 
S Calcutta, to save it from the fate of other deltaic streams, and to prevent 
ame it from silting up. In 1853 the deterioration of the Higli channel led 
a to a proposal to found an auxiliary port to Calcutta on the Matla, 
al another mouth of the Ganges further east. A committee then ap- 
ia pointed to inquire into the subject neparved that “the river Higli 
3, was deteriorating gradually and progressively.” At that time “science 


il had done nothing to aid in facilities for navigation,” but since then every- 
thing has been effected which the foresight of modern engineering could 







ty suggest, or the power of modern capital could achieve. Observations on 
- the condition of the Higli channels are taken hourly, gigantic steam- 
ee dredgers are continually at work, and the shifting of the shoals is care- 
wt fully recorded. By these means the port of Calcutta has been kept open 
ne for ships of the largest tonnage, drawing 26 feet, and almost seems to 
Il have outlived the danger which threatened its existence. 
ee I have ventured to dwell at some length on the rise of our great in- 
inl dustrial capitals in India. I have done so} because the development of 
city life in India means the growth of a new industrial era for the 
gle, P : : 
tin people. Formerly, as we have seen, the industries of India were essen- 
the tially domestic manufactures, each man working at his hereditary occupa- 






tion, at his own loom or at hisown forge. Under British rule a new era 
of industry in India has arisen—an era of industry on a great scale based 
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upon the co-operation of capital and labour, in plaee of the small household 

manufactures of ancient times. To us, who have from our youth grown 
up in the midst of a keen industrial civilisation, it is not easy to realise 
the change thus implied. I shall briefly indicate some of the most salient 
points of the revolution which it has wrought in the industrial life of 
the Indian people. 

Under the old system of things in India, the entire population, with 

the exception of the hereditary artisan castes, had to make their living 
off the land. Practically every man who was not a soldier was a culti- 
vator, and the entire population was crushed down upon the soil. Each 
house-father tilled his own little holding, and a universal system of small 
cultivation or petite culture existed in India. Now a universal sys- 
tem of “small cultivation ” demands great foresight and self-restraint as 
regards the increase of the population. For it is clear that if ten acres 
are capable of supporting only one family in the present generation, they 
are not capable of supporting three or ‘four families in the next. This 
has been clearly recognised in all European countries, such as Lombardy 
and southern France, where petite culture prevails. Travellers have 
frequently commented on the excessive thrift and penuriousness produced 
by this cause among the French peasantry. Both in France and Lom- 
tardy, and wherever small cultivation exists in Europe, severe restraints 
.are self-imposed by the people on marriage and on the increase of the 
population. But in India the necessity for such restraints has never 
been recognised. On the contrary, very early marriages—at the age, say, 
of twelve to sixteen—form a sacred obligation on all Hindus, and econo- 
mic considerations are not allowed to interfere with this religious duty, 
A son, in the aative language putra, means literally he who draws or 
saves a man’s soul, by a due performance of the funeral rites, from put, or 
hell; and every Hindu is anxious to get a son to perform this useful 
office at as early an age as possible. We have then in Indiaa universal 
system of small holdings, without the economic and domestic restraints 
which alone render a system of small cultivation compatible with the 
well-being of a people. 

In the last century, before the advent of British rule, the population 
of India was kept at a sufficiently low level by agencies quite independ- 
ent of economic and domestic restraints. We saw in January’s Corn- 
HILL how invasions from beyond the frontier were annual events in the 
history of the Indian people until the English appeared upon the scene. 
We saw how armies of banditti ravaged the interior districts. We saw 
how famine played its awful part, in a single year sweeping away 
ten millions of inhabitants, and leaving a third of the most populous 
province of India bare of inhabitants, to relapse into jungle. We saw how 
tigers, elephants, and the great beasts of the tropics seized upon the lands 
thus relinquished by man, and added their own devastations to those of 
the sword and famine. Under British rule all these causes of depopula- 
tion have ceased. The people have multiplied at 9 rate which far out- 
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strips the food-producing power of the land. To take, for example, the 
best known of Indian provinces, Bengal, it is difficult to accept as sober 
facts, for an Asiatic country, the increase of population which successive 
estimates have disclosed. In 1787, the inhabitants of lower Bengal were 
estimated at 24,000,000; in 1802, at 30,000,000; by 1870, they were 
supposed to have increased at the utmost to 40,000,000. The census of 
1872 suddenly disclosed an actual population of 63,000,000. In one 
night, in a single province of India we discovered 23,000,000 British 
subjects whose existence had never before been suspected. At this 
moment the population in many parts of Bengal is so dense that two 
persons have to live for the whole year off each acre of soil. In spite of 
the great uncultivable tracts of mountain, swamp, and half-formed del- 
taic land scarcely to be distinguished from sea, the pressure of the popu- 
lation per acre over all the lieutenant-governorship of Bengal is nearly 
double that of France per acre. The old restraints on population in 
India have disappeared under British rule. Foreign invasions have been 
sternly put an end to, internal wars have ceased ; famine, although still 
retaining a terrible significance, is, in the old sense of the word, unknown 
in Bengal. The result is that the people have gone on increasing beyond 
the limit which the land in some provinces can support. Under the old 
system of things in India they would have died. Under the new system 
of things, brought about by British rule, they live, because they have 
found fresh outlets of industry, and the whole population of Bengal has 
no longer to subsist by the cultivation of the soil. 

The great industrial cities of British India are the type of the new 
state of things implied by this change. In the old times the population 
of India had either to live by the tillage of the soil or to die. The 
country had reached what political economists of Mill’s school called 
“the stationary stage” of civilisation. At this moment the people of 
India would be dying in almost every province from a permanent famine 
but for the new outlets afforded to them by the industrial life which our 
great Indian cities represent. Under native rule they simply reared 
the food-grains necessary to.feed them from one harvest to another. If 
the food crops failed in any district, the local population had no capital 
and no other crops wherewith to buy food from other districts; so, 
in the natural and inevitable course of things, they perished. Now the 
peasants of India raise other and far more profitable crops than the mere 
food-stuffs on which they live. When scarcity occurs, they have some 
' capital to fall back upon, and, even when they have no savings of their 
own, a widely spread class of capitalists, known as the village money- 
lenders, are ready to advance to them the means of subsistence to be re- 
paid from their next year’s crops. The so-called “stationary stage” in 
India has disappeared, and the Indian peasant is keenly alive to each 
new demand which the market of the world may make upon the indus- 
trial capabilities of his country. 

The exact meaning of these words may be gathered from a few ex- 
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amples. Until 1854, cotton was produced on a small scale in India, and 
the total value exported from the Bombay Presidency averaged, during 
the previous five years, only 24 millions sterling. The American war 
gave rise to a sudden demand ; and the cotton production of Bombay 
rushed up, till, in 1864, it touched the enormous value of 303 millions 
sterling. That is to say, the Bombayexport of this single crop sprang up 
from two to thirty millions in ten years. This vast amount of money went 
into the pockets of the cultivators, who, the moment that they had 
found a more profitable crop than their old food-stuffs, quickly began to 
cultivate it on a large scale. What the American war was to the 
Bengal peasant, the Russian war had been to the Bengal husbandman. 
The blockade of the Baltic ports put an end to Great Britain’s supply 
of fibres from Russia during the Crimean campaign. Forthwith the 
Bengal peasant enormously increased his production of jute. In 
1852-53, before the Crimean war, the whole export of jute from Bengal 
was about 100,0007. In 1872-73, it exceeded 4} millions sterling, an 
increase of fortyfold. : 

During the same period vast numbers of people from the over- 
crowded interior of Bengal had been drafted off to the border districts, 
which, till the British obtained the country, were left waste through fear 
of the wild frontier races. These peasants, instead of starving in their 
old densely populated homes, are now earning high wages on the tea 
plantations, and last year exported three millions sterling worth of tea. 

All these are essentially rural industries, which owe their existence 
to the new commercial life developed by the great cities of India. 
Besides such rural industries, however, there are a number of manufac- 
tures and productions which more especially appertain to the industrial 
life of great towns. Coal-mines have been discovered in several pro- 
vinces, and now employ tens of thousands of miners. Mills and steam 
factories have followed the opening up of the coal-fields. Twenty-six 
years ago there was not a single loom worked by steam-power in India. 
There are now 1} million spindles employed in the cotton manufacture 
alone, and 40,000 spindles employed in the manufacture of jute. 

In the last century, when the English became the ruling power in 
India, the country did not produce a million sterling a year of surplus 
products for exportation. During the first three-quarters of a century 
of our rule, the exports slowly rose to about six millions in 1830. During 
the half-century which has elapsed since that date, they have quickly 
multiplied by tenfold. Last year India sold to foreign nations 63 © 
millions sterling worth of strictly Indian produce, which the Indian 
husbandman had reared, and for which he was paid. In 1877-78, the 
total trade of India, including exports and imports, exceeded 126 millions 
sterling. 

These figures are so great, and the progress which they indicate so 
enormous, that they are almost beyond the grasp of the imagination. 
It may assist us in realising the change which they imply in the indus- 
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trial life of the people to glance at the history of two single ports. I 
shall first take the local harbour of a rural district, Akyab, in British 
Burma. In 1826, when we obtained the province in which it is situ- 
ated, Akyab was merely a fishing village. Within four years, by 1830, 
it had developed into a little town, with a trade valued at 7,0007. In 
1876, the trade exceeded 14 millions sterling, so that between 1830 and 
1876 the trade of Akyab has multiplied two-hundredfold in forty-six 
years. The only other example with which I shall detain you is one on 
a much larger scale. When we obtained Calcutta, it consisted of three 
mud-built hamlets without any trade whatsoever. After a century and 
a half of British rule, the total value of the sea-borne trade of Calcutta in 
1820 was 10 millions sterling. In 1874, it had risen to over 54 millions 
sterling, besides 45 millions of trade with the interior, making a total 
commerce of 100 millions sterling a year at a town which had not ten 
pounds’ worth of external trade when the British settled there. 

T feel that I have taxed, perhaps too heavily, the reader’s attention 
with so many figures, But it is impossible for any one to realise the 
progress which has ‘been made in India under British rule without 
having the statistics placed before him. A new industrial life has been 
created for the people, vast outlets have been opened up for the produc- 
tions of the country, and the increasing population, which must, under 
native rule, have been killed off or starved, can now earn a subsistence. 
The reader will perhaps pardon me for having wearied him with statis- 
tics when he remembers that those statistics mean a new industrial life 
for India—an industrial life which supersedes the sword of the invader 
and wholesale starvation by famine, in maintaining the balance between 
a@ population of small cultivators and the available land. 

The effects of that new industrial life are not, however, confined to 
the great Indian cities. The new outlets for Indian staples have led to 
a rise in the price of the husbandman’s crops, and in the value of the 
land on which they are grown. A hundred years ago there was more 
land in Bengal than there were cultivators to till it. Every proprietor 
tried to induce new tenants to come to his estate by offering them land 
at low prices. The neighbouring proprietors naturally objected to having 
their peasants thus tempted away. The manuscript records of the last 
century are full of such cases, in which one landholder seeks redress 
against another, and invokes the aid of the British authorities to bring 
back his tenantry from some adjoining estate. On every property there 
were two rates of rent—a high rate for the old tenants, and a low rate 
for the new ones. This state of things is exactly reversed under British 
rule. There are now more cultivators in Bengal than there is land for 
them to till; the competition is not among the landlords to procure 
tenants, but among the husbandmen to procure holdings. Two rates do 
indeed still exist ; but the high rate is exacted from the new-comer, who 
is a mere tenant-at-will, and the low rate is paid by the old-established 
tenant, who has acquired occupancy rights under British rule. 
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There has, therefore, not only been a new industrial life created for 
the people, but there has also been a vast growth of rural rights in the 
soil. When we acquired Bengal, nothing corresponding to a system of 
rural courts existed. The Muhammadan officer collected the taxes, and 
ordered to prison, or to chains, or to mutilation, or to death, such 
criminals as might be brought before him, and who had not money to 
buy their release. A large proportion of the prisoners whom we found 
in gaol on the acquisition of Bengal had never received sentence of any 
sort; others were under order ‘to remain during pleasure’—a legal 
formula of the Musalmans which, translated into honest English, simply 
meant until the prisoners and their friends had been squeezed of their 
uttermost farthing. 

The administration of civil justice was in a still worse condition. 
Civil courts had practically no existence. In some parts of the country 
the landlords simply issued their orders, and enforced obedience to them 
by means of their armed retainers. In others a rude system of arbitra- 
tion by five men, or by the caste or the village community, settled dis- 
putes with the assistance of the diviner’s rod, boiling oil, and various 
forms of trial by ordeal. Some English writers have fondly looked back 
to this native machinery for dispensing justice. As a matter of fact, no 
sooner did the English establish rural courts than the natives of Bengal 
gladly flocked to them, and their old devices of village arbitration and 
trial by ‘ordeal fell into disuse. The first effort on a large scale to settle 
the rights of the people was made by Lord Cornwallis in 1793. His 
regulations supplied a Land Code of an imperfect sort. Immediately the 
newly established courts were flooded by innumerable demands to settle 
rural rights. During the next sixty years such rights had immensely 
outgrown the provisions of Lord Cornwallis’s Code. A more complete 
land law was accordingly enacted in 1859, the year after India passed 
to the Crown ; and again a vast number of new courts was required to 
deal with the multitudinous petitions to settle rural rights. There have 
been thus two great high tides of litigation in Bengal, immediately fol- 
lowing our two great land laws of 1793 and 1859. The first land 
law of 1793 defined the rights of the native proprietors as against the 
State; the second great land law of 1859 defined the rights of the 
cultivators as against the proprietors. 

What were formerly vague claims have thus been consolidated into 
marketable rights. The result is an enormous increase in the value of 
the land. In many districts, during the last century, the entire price of 
a field was the value of the crop upon it. In fertile deltas the price of 
land did not exceed two years’ purchase. In the same districts it is 
now from ten to twenty years’ purchase. It has been my duty to make 
inquiries in every province of India as to the interest which money 
yields, I find that for small loans to the cultivators the‘old native rate 
of 374 per cent. per annum still prevails. But if any one has a landed 
property to pledge, he can borrow at less than one-third of that rate of 
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interest ; and a native merchant of Calcutta who wishes to retire and 
purchase an estate thinks himself fortunate if he can invest in land 
yielding 8 per cent. clear per annum. Landed property, which in the 
last century was one of the most precarious possessions, has now become 
the most secure form of investment in India, precisely as it is at home. 
The growth of rural rights, and the increase in the value of land, have 
advanced side by side with the creation of a new industrial life, and with 
the opening up of fresh outlets for the productions of the country. 

I think that I have now said enough to show what the English have 
done for the material progress of the Indian people. It is not necessary 
for me here to dwell on the more obvious and often-recited aspects of 
that progress, on the network of roads and railways which we have 
spread over India, on the canals by which we have multiplied and 
secured her internal resources, or on the spacious harbours by which 
we have brought these resources into the market of the world. All 
these and many other agencies of material progress are involved in the 
one great fact, the creation of that new industrial life which has taken 
place under British rule. But, before closing this paper, I should like 
to direct attention to a few of the moral aspects of that rule. 

In the last century education in India was a monopoly in the hands 
of the priests—a power which they employed to subjugate the minds of 
the people. Under British rule, education in India has been taken 
entirely out of the hands of the priests, and it has become the great 
emancipator of the Indian races. In ancient India a Brahman was for- 
bidden, on pain of death, to teach the sacred books to the masses. 
Under British rule, the State schools offer instruction to every one, and 
open the same careers to all. In the last century the Hindus were 
taught, from their earliest childhood, that they must remain imprisoned 
for life in the caste in which they were born. We have now two millions 
of boys and girls receiving public instruction in India, Under the 
British Government these two millions of native children are learning 
that every occupation and every profession is open to every boy on the 
benches of an Indian school. ‘The rising generation in India have been 
freed from superstitious terrors, they have been led to give up cruel 


* practices, they have learned to detest and despise their forefathers’ 


bloody rites. Widow-burning, infanticide, hook-swinging, self-mutila- 
tion, and human sacrifice—these are a few familiar relics of the old bond- 
age under which the Indian intellect groaned and the Indian heart bled. 
Great as has been the material progress of India during the past century, 
its emancipation from ignorance and priestcraft forms, to my mind, a 
far more splendid memorial of British rule. Truly the people that 
walked in darkness have seen a great light. 

Side by side with the stirring of the Indian intellect there has also been 
an awakening of the Indian races to a new political life. The old village 
communities of India, with their rural guilds and castes, and all the good 
and evil which those institutions implied, had lost their pristine vitality 
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before the commencement of the English rule. Their memories and their 
outward forms survived ; but the life had been trodden out of them beneath 
the heel of the Musalman taxgatherer and the hoofs of the Mahratta 
cavalry. The village institutions had ceased to be able to protect the 
peasantry from external oppression, or even to settle their disputes 
among themselves. Every attempt on a large scale to resuscitate the 
ancient village community has failed. For a time the English rulers 
were content to deplore this fact—a fact which, in reality, marks the 
advance of a race from a lower to a higher stage of social organisation. 
But during the past twenty-five years efforts have been made to develope 
a new political life in place of the old village guilds which had disap- 
peared. The village has given place to the municipality in India. 
Before our own eyes we have seen the self-government, which the primi- 
tive village communities had ceased to give, develope into a higher form of 
self-government under municipal institutions. At this moment there are 
nearly one thousand municipalities in India, with a municipal population 
exceeding fourteen millions, and raising among themselves for local pur- 
poses a revenue of close on two millions sterling. There are also, in 
some of the provinces, district boards and rural unions, which do for 
the country what the municipalities do for the towns. The Indian races 
are visibly passing from the village into the municipal stage of social 
organisation, and the great lesson of local self-government is at this 
moment being learned by fourteen millions of native citizens. 

But, as I said at starting, while much has been accomplished in 
India, much remains to be done; and it is in no vainglorious spirit 
that we should contrast what has been with what is. I have greatly 
valued this opportunity of addressing a Jarge section of my countrymen ; 
but if these pages should be interpreted to mean that we have already 
done all that we ought to do for India, I should be extremely sorry that 
they were ever written. I purpose hereafter to show what England 
has yet to do for the Indian people. At present I shall glance at only 
a single one of our many unfulfilled duties to India. To take the 
point which we have just been speaking of, the great question of self- 
government. I am one of those who believe that, both as a matter of 
expediency and of justice, the natives must be admitted not only to’ 
wider employment in administrative offices, but also to some share in the 
government of their country. I do not consider it either safe for Eng- 
land, or fair to India, that a people from whom fifty-eight millions of 
revenue were last year raised, should have no voice in the political direc- 
tion of their affairs. I look forward to the time when the Indian Legis- 
lature will be, to some extent at any rate, elected by the people—to a 
time when there will be an Indian representative body, whether under 
the title of a Privy Council for India, or by whatsoever name it may be 
called, which shall assist the Viceroy in the task of administration, as 
his Legislative Council now assists him in the task of law-making. 

But such a council is possible only if Great Britain makes up her 
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mind to deal honestly with the Indian people. For one of the first 
functions of an Elective Legislature or a Representative Council for 
India would be the supervision of the Indian finances. At present there 
is a wide-spread feeling among the natives that their revenues are some- 
times dealt with in the interest not of India, but of England. While 
India has been struggling against deficits, and suffering under terrible 
famines, she has been deprived of an important source of taxation, not 
because that taxation was unpopular or pressed heavily on the Indian 
people, but becanse (to use the words of Professor Fawcett, whose sound 
free-trade principles no one will question) it was obnoxious to a great 
manufacturing interest here. During the same time the armies of India 
have been employed in Abyssinia, in the Mediterranean, and in Afghan- 
istan, to carry out the policy of England, but not entirely at the 
English expense. 

The moment that a Representative Council is created in India, this 
feeling of soreness and irritation on the part. of the natives with regard 
to the Indian finances will find a voice. England, therefore, can grant 
representative institutions to India only if England is determined to deal 
honestly with India. I feel sure that the British nation has only to 
realise this fact in order to see that justice is done. Our history’ in 
India has been chequered by occasional mistakes, but on the whole it 
forms a splendid record of an empire ‘airly won, and honestly adminis- 
tered in the interests of the people. 

W. W. HUNTER, LL.D. 








An Arcadian Rebenge. 


Sennen a ine 


“ DEPEND upon it, my dear sir, there is a system of compensation : I, for 
example, occupy a position in the country beyond my talents, while you 
possess talents that are considerably above what is necessary—ahem—to 
a person of your condition of life.” 

This amazing speech was addressed to me confidentially in the 
smoking-room of our common club one night, by Mr. Dornoway-Dicke, 
after we had dined together for the first time. It was late in August; 
the club was empty, and I had invited him to join tables, though I 
knew him to be an ass, rather than dine alone. The bad man may take 
a solitary meal without moral damage, and even to the public advantage, 
since the custom is unwholesome, and tends to shorten life; but to the 
good man it is harmful. His thoughts, constant as the needle to the 
pole to what is pure and good, are naturally attracted to himself, and his 
benevolent actions, his excellent motives, his whole blameless career, pass 
in review before his eyes, and he becomes self-conscious and self-compla- 
cent. Rather than run the risk of this, having ordered my own modest 
repast, I looked up at Dornoway-Dicke, who, with his glass painfully fixed 
in his eye, was scanning the same “limited carte” for the day, in doubt 
(as I guessed) about the French dishes, and observed, “ Shall we dine 
together ?” and he had replied courteously, “ Charmed, I am sure.” 

As a matter of fact Mr. Dornoway-Dicke was a man not easy to 
charm ; it was not in Genius (though up tg that date I don’t think it had 

ever tried it) to do so; and I believe even Beauty herself would have 
failed in the attempt, unless she had had a title to back her. 

Mr. Dicke’s weakness was for a lord; a very common one, of course, 
but in his case unusually pronounced. His conversation was studded 
with titles as the firmament is with stars; and he was in respect to 
them what Mr. Carlyle, in relation to spiritual things, calls “terribly 
at ease in Zion ;” that is, he was shockingly familiar with earls and 
viscounts, while as to baronets, he would refer to them by their Chris- 
tian names. To say that his views upon all matters were common-place 
would have been flattering to his intelligence ; they were conventional to 
sublimity. 

“ Ghost stories are absurd,” argues Coleridge, “ because, though men 
tell us they have had such an experience, if a man did really ever see 
what he actually believed to be a ghost, idiotcy would at once super- 
vene ;” but I firmly believe that Dornoway-Dicke would have seen a 
ghost without the least injury to his intellectual powers ; not because he 
was already an idiot, but (independently of that) because so unconventional 
a subject as the supernatural had never entered his mind. If the ghost 
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had a title, then, indeed, an impression might have been made, but it 
would have been produced by his temporal not his spiritual lordship. In 
all matters which exercise the human mind, from theology to American 
bowls, he took not the faintest interest; but I had been informed—and 
warned—that upon the subject of the dignity and position of the Dornoway- 
Dicke family he could, and would, be very diffuse if you were not careful. 
He was a man in short to nod to, but not to speak with, unless the 
means of escape were handy. Still, late in August at a London club one 
cannot afford to be particular, and having such strong moral reasons for 
not dining alone, I had to dine with Dornoway-Dicke. 

There was one circumstance, however, which really did attract me 
towards this gentleman, and made me wish for a closer acquaintance, It 
was a much debated question in the club whether he wore a wig or not, 
and I wanted to solve it. If he did do so (for even after dining with him 
I was not sure), they were the best wigs that ever were. I say wigs, 
because he must have had lots of them, for his hair was sometimes short 
and sometimes long, and sometimes just as it ought to be in the case of 
a fashionable young gentleman of fifty-four. For there was this disad- 
vantage about the distinguished position of the Dornoway-Dicke family, 
that, being in the peerage—though it must be confessed in a very remote 
and “presumptive” fashion—the man’s age was known to a nicety. 
There was then this point (as to his wig) to be cleared up, which pro- 
mised me some little excitement, and I was also curious to know whether 
he talked of “the Land” as though it were alive, which I was assured he 
did. My information upon this point, as it turned out, was correct. 
The one supreme effort of originality which Mr. Dornoway-Dicke had 
made was to personify the landed interest in this peculiar fashion. 

“What the Land wants, sir,” he would observe very slowly and 
majestically (so that you had plenty of time to suggest to yourself “top- 
dressing,” “ coprolites,” and what not), “‘what the Land wants, sir,” 
he always repeated this charming phrase, “ is fair play.” 

“The Land” wanted so many things in the course of our conversation 
at dinner, that I had begun to think it somewhat exacting, and indeed to 
get a little impatient of Mr. Dornoway-Dicke himself. But I am never, 
or at least hardly ever, discourteous, and though bored to extremity, like 
a wooden ship exposed to the action of the teredo navalis, I endured it 
as though I had been made of iron, I had asked the man to dinner, and 
in one sense had certainly paid for it, so felt constrained by the duties of 
hospitality to-be civil till the meal was over. When it was finished and 
we repaired to the smoking-room I had no such scruple. “The Vine,” 
says the classic author, “is the Evoker of Truth,” and this is even still 
more the case with the Cigar. Imagine then my indignation at that 
amazing remark of my companion, “I, forexample, occupy a position in the 
country beyond my talents ; while you possess talents that are considerably 
above what is necessary—ahem—to a person of your condition in life.” 

“ Pray,” said I, “ Mr. Dornoway-Dicke, confine your observations to 
yourself, as you generally do. As to your talents, I have no reason to 
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doubt your own modest estimation of them, but as to your position in the 
country I was not aware that you had any.” 

I hope this was not rude. I spokein the gentlest tones of which the 
human voice—or at all events my voice—is capable, and in a manner 
that was certainly winning, for I felt that I had scored. To my 
astonishment Mr. Dornoway-Dicke remained quite unruffled ; he care- 
fully removed the ash from the end of his cigar with his signet ring, and 
answered quietly, almost humbly, “ You quite mistake me. I said my 
position in the country, of which, as you tell me, you know nothing. 
You are not then familiar with Mangelwurzelshire ?” 

I was certainly not. I had heard of it of course, but I felt myself 
fortunate in not having to spell it. 

“ Ah, I thought so,” he continued blandly. “You should come 
down to Dornoway Court and see me at home. Then you would under- 
stand why I don’t oftener visit London. In town I am, comparatively 
speaking, nobody, but in Mangelwurzelshire—what do you say now 
to running down to us for the first week in September ?” 

Five minutes before I should have said “ No” without the slightest 
hesitation ; but the outrageous vanity of the man’s manner tickled me to 
the core. I felt curious to see those natives of Mangelwurzelshire to 
whom Mr. Dornoway-Dicke appeared to be a person of importance, and 
moreover I had not yet discovered whether he wore a wig ornot. ‘The 
worst part of a wig,” says the old riddle, “as of love, is the parting ;” 
but Mr. Dornoway-Dicke’s parting was perfect, and so delicate that 
one would have almost said it had been effected by a female hand. 
Among the simpler inhabitants of Arcadia he might take less extreme 
precautions to deceive the public; and he certainly would not get his 
hair cut, if cut it ever was, so often. “I will come to Dornoway Court 

with pleasure,” I said ; and on the appointed day I went. 
Important as my host’s position in the country may be, it is not my 
intention to describe “ Mr. Dornoway-Dicke at home,” as though he 
were a public character. Suffice it to say, that he was better at home 
than abroad (or at least in London); and as his family were pleasant 
people and his house full of cheerful company, I did not regret my visit. 
The “Court,” as he loved to call it, was however so peculiar that I must 
say a few words about it. It was the only edifice with which I am 
acquainted which gratified one’s sense of humour. It was quite spick- 
and-span as respects newness, but built and furnished in the medieval 
style. A gravel drive, rolled to perfection, led up to a frowning entrance, 
with a huge oaken portal in which was inserted a little hole barred with 
iron for purposes of espial. Through this the porter was supposed (though 
he never did it) to take cognizance of the approaching visitor, and if peace- 
ful, to unbar the massive bolts of the great door to let him in. Everything 
in the house was apparently of the same epoch, but in reality about three 
years old. In the dining room was a fire-place as big as an ordinary 
parlour, and before which one would not have been surprised to see a 
pair of trunk hose airing, or a couple of jack boots, The sideboard, to 
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the modern and inartistic eye, resembled a kitchen dresser ; while in the 
morning room was a spinning wheel with the flax in it, as though the 
thrifty housewife had just been called away from that occupation to 
superintend the construction of a venison pasty, or to issue orders for the 
entertainment of the company invited to the morrow’s tournament. 

These ridiculous objects, as I soon discovered, were designed to persuade 
the public that the Dornoway-Dickes themselves were medieval, and had 
resided at the “Court” for the last six hundred years. Whereas, as a 
matter of fact, they were new comers. In the country, even though you . 
are distantly connected with the peerage, this is a serious obstacle to 
“position,” and the whole of my host’s gigantic intellect was concentrated 
on attaining it. He had been “ called upon ” at once by everyone in the 
county within a circuit of twenty-five miles, except One. I write it 
reverentially with a capital O, for it was “The Duke.” I am not of course 
speaking of the late Duke of Wellington; in Mangelwurzelshire, as in 
every other county, the duke was the duke who lived there ; his Grace 
of Turniptops. This divinity was still a young man, unmarried, and 
not much given to call on anybody; and for three long years all the 
efforts of the Dornoway-Dickes had been unavailing to induce him to 
honour the “ Court,” with his august presence. Two months ago, how- 
ever, he had sent his card by a mounted messenger, and one month ago, 
oh, joy of joys! he had accepted an invitation to a garden party at the 
house for one of the very days on which I was to remain its guest. 

It was just after this gracious promise had been given that Mr. 
Dornoway-Dicke had made his appearance at the club, to make arrange- 
ments with Gunter ; and now that I knew the circumstances, I was not 
only not surprised at the magnificence of his deportment on that occa- 
sion, but astonished that he should have been so affable as he was. My 
private impression is, that he asked me down to Dornoway Court not so 
much from personal affection, as to secure an additional witness to his 
social triumph; but that is neither here nor there. The Duke was 
coming, and the family were in a state of excitement rare, I should hope, 
in Hanwell, and not habitually exhibited even at Broadmoor. 

The great subject of discussion among them for weeks had been, who 
was to be invited to meet the Duke? and it was not exhausted yet. 
Everybody—who was anybody—had been asked except the Titbats ; and 
the knotty point that could not be settled was, whether these people 
should be asked or not. Captain and Mrs. Titbat were their immediate 
neighbours ; their lawn-tennis grounds were in fact contiguous, and the 
two families, though not absolutely on a friendly footing, were well- 
known to one another. Young Titbat, when a player was wanting, had 
sometimes even been invited to make up the party at their favourite 
amusement ; and when the balls went over the wire fence that separated 
the two domains, the juvenile Titbats did not pretend (as some young 
people would) that they were lost, but would honestly chuck them back 
again. Still the Titbats were not among the County Families, nor any- 
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thing like it. Their efforts—far more desperate than those of the Dorno- 
way-Dickes—had miserably and utterly failed in that direction. It was 
not so much that their mansion was too small to be reckoned as a country 
house; that their paddock could not by any strain of courtesy be called 
a park ; or that their ornamental lake was an undeniable pond. There 
was something amiss—I never could find out what—about Mrs. Titbat. 

She was a woman—I once beheld her, and under circumstances I can 
never forget—of large proportions and hirsute aspect (indeed, she had a 
very respectable beard); her complexion was rubicund, and to the un- 
’ charitable might seem to indicate that she indulged in liquor, though I 
never heard that she did so. Whatever was wrong with her had hap- 
pened so long ago that it would have been much better and kinder 
of her fellow-creatures to have forgotten it. My impression is, that 
instead of rushing into matrimony with the imprudence of most young 
couples, Captain Titbat and herself had exercised an unusual prudence, 
and had not got themselves indissolubly united till time and trial had 
shown them to be suited to one another. 

However that might have been, Mrs. Titbat was not “ visited,” 
nor would the Dornoway-Dickes have dreamt of asking her to their 
garden-party except for that contiguity, to which I have referred, of their 
lawn-tennis grounds. The Duke, it was known, was devoted to the game ; 
and if the two grounds could be thrown into one, it was felt by all the 
family that it would have been an immense improvement. This could 
scarcely be done, however, without asking Mrs. Titbat’s permission, and 
also the pleasure of her company ; and upon the whole it was judged best 
to leave matters as they were. The wire fencing between the two lawns 
was so very slight that they really looked to be one and the same, and as 
there was plenty of ground for the Duke to play upon, he would probably 
never discover that both the lawns did not belong to Dornoway Court. 

In the course of the intimacy that existed between the junior members 
of the two families, the young Dornoway-Dickes, with a frankness cha- 
racteristic of their age, had told the young Titbats that the Duke was 
coming on Friday to play lawn-tennis, but that nobody but tip-top (not 
Titbat) people were to be asked to meet him; nor was even this the 
worst, for it had certainly been hinted by elder members of the family, 
in view of the suggested amalgamation of the tennis-grounds, that such 
good neighbours as Captain and Mrs. Titbat would certainly be included 
in the invitation list. To explain what follows I must add that Mrs. 
Titbat herself was firmly persuaded that she would be among the guests, 
and was transported with the idea ofit; for the being asked ‘to meet the 
Duke of Turniptops” (as was stated on the cards) was in Mangelwurzel- 
shire like being presented at Court, and at once both whitewashed and 
“gilded the invitee. One has heard of the ire of the tigress when robbed 
of her young, but what is that as compared with the state of mind of a 
lady of blemished reputation who has persuaded herself that it will be 
rehabilitated, and that in the most splendid fashion, and then suddenly 
finds that she has been given the cold shoulder? Mrs. Titbat had actually 
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ordered a dress from London in which to appear before his Grace of 
Turniptops, and the sight of it, as it hung useless in her wardrobe, 
envenomed her whole being, as though she had worn it, and it had been 
the garment of Nessus. 

She clutched the skirts of Hope to the very last, but when Friday 
morning arrived and no invitation had come, it fled from her soul, and 
was replaced by the desire for vengeance. If the Dornoway-Dickes 
could but have known what was passing in that injured lady’s mind, they 
might have been reminded of those warning lines— 

Lest when our latest hope is fled ye taste of our despair, 

And learn by proof in some wild hour how much the wretched dare ; 
or even if that quotation had not occurred to them, I am quite sure they 
would have asked her to their garden-party even at that eleventh hour. 

The guests arrived, and in due course—that is to say, exceedingly 
late—the Duke. The meeting of his Grace and my host and hostess was 
positively affecting. I thought Mr. Dornoway-Dicke would never leave 
off shaking his hand, and that his wife would have kissed it. However, 
he got away at last to luncheon. About two hundred people sat down to 
it; a select twenty on medieval chairs, and the rest on much more com- 
fortable but common ones. A dozen of the last had been borrowed, days 
ago, by the housekeeper without her mistress’s knowledge from the Tit- 
bats. The host enjoyed himself as most people do under similar circum- 
stances, that is to say, he was intensely miserable and anxious, but buoyed 
up by the thought that it would all be over presently, and he would have 
“his friend, the Duke of Turniptops,” to talk about for the rest of his 
natural life. After luncheon we all repaired to the lawn-tennis ground. 

“* What a capital lawn you have,” observed the Duke, “and what a 
good plan that is of dividing your ground.” , 

He was referring of course to the iron fencing. 

“Tt was a plan of my wife's,” observed Mr. Dornoway-Dicke ; for as 
the other lawn was vacant there was really no need to intimate that it 
belonged to somebody else. 

A gilt youth of the county with one of its gilt young ladies were 
selected for one side, and his Grace and Miss Dornoway Dicke for the 
other. The rest of the company stood round in attitudes of respectful 
admiration. They were just about to begin when the Duke observed, 
“ Hullo! what the deuce is this?” 

The exclamation was caused by the appearance of Mrs. Titbat, splen- 
didly attired, and followed by all her maidservants ; some of them carried 
baskets of linen, and others lines and clothes props. In the course of a 
few minutes the whole of the Titbat family linen was hanging on the 
line ; some of the articles were very pronounced in shape, and became 
much more so when inflated by the breeze, which also (as they were 
purposely hung close to the wire fencing) carried their graceful folds right 
over the Duke’s head. 

The game was begun, but presently an immense petticoat broke loose, 
and after eddying doubtfully for a few moments settled upon the Duke 
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himself, who emerged from it with difficulty and with a frightful execra- 
tion. He threw down his racket and said something I could not catch ; 
indeed, I fled into a neighbouring arbour and gave myself up to such 
paroxysms of mirth as almost threatened me with dissolution. 

I was conscious of great excitement among the company without, and 
heard what sounded like the hurried departure of some of them, but I 
was positively incapable of ascertaining what was going on. The vision 
of all Mangelwurzelshire’s noblest as they stood around that fatal 
place, and pretended to ignore the fact that the very firmament was dar- 
kened above them by the Titbat family linen; and then the spectacle of 
that petticoat descending upon his Grace’s brow, and of himself emerging 
from it, was always too much for me. I sat in the arbour and fairly 
wept. Presently, after several severe relapses, I became conscious of a 
companion. Beside me sat a little man, bald as a knob on the centre of 
a front door, and swearing softly, and as it were thoughtfully, to himself. 
It was only by his voice that I recognised Mr. Dornoway-Dicke. 

“ My dear Dicke,” I murmured, for I felt it necessary to say some- 
thing, “ why are you here? why are you not entertaining ”—I did not 
venture to mention the Duke—“ your guests ?” 

“ He’s gone,” he said. It was plain he was only thinking of one of 
them. “It was all on account of that infernal Mrs. Titbat. It’s her own 
petticoat: it’s marked with an M and a T.” 

I nodded, and held out my hand as though to entreat him to spare 
himself the recital of the catastrophe. I felt ready to expire. “ But 
are all the rest of the people gone?” I murmured. 

“ WhatdolIcare! Yes. No. What a terrible day!” 

“ But, my dear Dicke,” I said, beginning sincerely to pity him, “ it 
will never do for you to stop here ; you must not desert your friends.” 

“ No, that’s true,” he answered, rising feebly and moving towards the 
house. 

“ But you have forgotten something.” 

“Havel? What? Oh, yes, my wig.” It lay on the floor of the 
arbour where he had flung it in his frenzy. He stooped and put it on 
mechanically and hind before. This I ventured to remedy, and he 
thanked me in feeling tones. “Do you think he will ever come again ?” 
he whispered eagerly. “He was very angry. He thought they were 
our own clothes hanging out to dry. I showed him the M and the T. 
But he would pay no attention. It is a dreadful blow.” 

And it really hurt poor Dornoway-Dicke exceedingly. He had not 
risen the next morning when I came up to town, and all the family were 
very much depressed as though there had been a death in the house. He 
has been to the club once since, in a more beautiful wig than ever, but 
of course it can never deceive me. I asked, “ How are all at home?” 

“ Pretty well, I thank you,” he said; “that is as well as can be 
- expected. He has never been near the place since.” 

Of course I knew that by the personal pronoun he meant “the Duke.” 
JAMES PAYN, 
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My first visit to Hinba was in July of last year. Probably not one out 
of every thousand of ordinary readers of English literature, has ever 
heard the name, or could tell where or what Hinba is. And yet I trust 
to be able to show that it is a spot with a remarkable history, and that 
possesses an interest, in one respect at least, as high as that attaching to 
any corner of Her Majesty’s dominions. Something can be said of Hinba 
that cannot be said of any other place in Britain ; and surely that means 
a good deal—in these days of levelling to the commonplace. 

Hinba is at present out of the world. It is near the rush of travel- 
ling and yet beyond it. I returned yesterday from its neighbourhood by 
the steamer Columba, probably the finest passenger steamer afloat. It 
has a large area on its double-deck. It carried several thousands; I 
had never been in such a crowd afloat before. Here were hundreds of 
well-dressed and intelligent tourists, who talked graphically in several 
dialects and even in several tongues, about the beauty of Scottish scenery, 
the high charges of Highland hotels, and the contents of the local guide- 
books. In the morning they had passed almost within sight of Hinba ; 
many of them had been to see Iona, with its modern buildings and 
almost modern history ; and yet’the spot that alone brings us back face 
to face with the grand old founder of the Scoto-Irish church had not 
been visited by any one of them. I have met the rush of tourist life 
during several years, both abroad and in several nooks of Scotland ; no 
traveller, not even the American, is more intelligent or takes a more 
lively interest in what surrounds him than the travelled Englishman ; 
and, in spite of all that has been said, it is only a cynic who really be- 
lieves that the average Englishman is ignorant of Scotch affairs, just as 
it is only a jester who can affirm that Scotchmen learn geography in 
order to find out whereabouts the high road to England may be found on 
the map. AsI writelam continually interrupted by a talkative salon 
full, many of whom have been in Switzerland last week and trust to run 
over the Highlands before the end of this. Some of them seem to have 
been up every mountain in Europe, to have explored every valley of 
the Alps, and to know the ruins of every chateau on the continent. 
They have done Iona and Staffa, and Glencoe and Skye, and even St. 
Kilda in the wild Atlantic; they are eloquent about our few relics of 
the past, the beautiful green of our isles, the rapidly changing colour- 
ing of our inlets, the grandeur of our torrents, the sternness of our hills, 
and the treachery of our skies. But of Hinba they know absolutely 
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himself, who emerged from it with difficulty and with a frightful execra- 
tion. He threw down his racket and said something I could not catch ; 
indeed, I fled into a neighbouring arbour and gave myself up to such 
paroxysms of mirth as almost threatened me with dissolution. 

I was conscious of great excitement among the company without, and 
heard what sounded like the hurried departure of some of them, but I 
was positively incapable of ascertaining what was going on. The vision 
of all Mangelwurzelshire’s noblest as they stood around that fatal 
place, and pretended to ignore the fact that the very firmament was dar- 
kened above them by the Titbat family linen; and then the spectacle of 
that petticoat descending upon his Grace’s brow, and of himself emerging 
from it, was always too much for me. I sat in the arbour and fairly 
wept. Presently, after several severe relapses, I became conscious of a 
companion. Beside me sat a little man, bald as a knob on the centre of 
a front door, and swearing softly, and as it were thoughtfully, to himself. 
It was only by his voice that I recognised Mr. Dornoway-Dicke. 

“ My dear Dicke,” I murmured, for I felt it necessary to say some- 
thing, “why are you here? why are you not entertaining ”—I did not 
venture to mention the Duke—“ your guests?” 

“ He’s gone,” he said. It was plain he was only thinking of one of 
them. “It was all on account of that infernal Mrs. Titbat. It’s her own 
petticoat: it’s marked with an M and a T.” 

I nodded, and held out my hand as though to entreat him to spare 
himself the recital of the catastrophe. I felt ready to expire. “ But 
are all the rest of the people gone?” I murmured. 

“ WhatdoIcare! Yes. No. What a terrible day!” 

“ But, my dear Dicke,” I said, beginning sincerely to pity him, “ it 
will never do for you to stop here ; you must not desert your friends.” 

“No, that’s true,” he answered, rising feebly and moving towards the 
house. 

“ But you have forgotten something.” 

“Have I? What? Oh, yes, my wig.” It lay on the floor of the 
arbour where he had flung it in his frenzy. He stooped and put it on 
mechanically and hind before. This I ventured to remedy, and he 
thanked me in feeling tones. “ Do you think he will ever come again ?” 
he whispered eagerly. ‘He was very angry. He thought they were 
our own clothes hanging out to dry. I showed him the M and tke T. 
But he would pay no attention. It is a dreadful blow.” 

And it really hurt poor Dornoway-Dicke exceedingly. He had not 
risen the next morning when I came up to town, and all the family were 
very much depressed as though there had been a death in the house. He 
has been to the club once since, in a more beautiful wig than ever, but 
of course it can never deceive me. I asked, “ How are all at home?” 

“Pretty well, I thank you,” he said; “that is as well as can be 
expected. He has never been near the place since.” 

Of course I knew that by the personal pronoun he meant “the Duke.” 

JAMES PAYN, 
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My first visit to Hinba was in July of last year. Probably not one out 
of every thousand of ordinary readers of English literature, has ever 
heard the name, or could tell where or what Hinba is. And yet I trust 
to be able to. show that it is a spot with a remarkable history, and that 
possesses an interest, in one respect at least, as high as that attaching to 
any corner of Her Majesty’sdominions. Something can be said of Hinba 
that cannot be said of any other place in Britain ; and surely that means 
a good deal—in these days of levelling to the commonplace. 

Hinba is at present out of the world. It is near the rush of travel- 
ling and yet beyond it. I returned yesterday from its neighbourhood by 
the steamer Columba, probably the finest passenger steamer afloat. It 
has a large area on its double-deck. It carried several thousands; I 
had never been in such a crowd afloat before. Here were hundreds of 
well-dressed and intelligent tourists, who talked graphically in several 
dialects and even in several tongues, about the beauty of Scottish scenery, 
the high charges of Highland hotels, and the contents of the local guide- 
books. In the morning they had passed almost within sight of Hinba ; 
many of them had been to see Iona, with its modern buildings and 
almost modern history ; and yet the spot that alone brings us back face 
to face with the grand old founder of the Scoto-Irish church had not 
been visited by any one of them. I have met the rush of tourist life 
during several years, both abroad and in several nooks of Scotland ; no 
traveller, not even the American, is more intelligent or takes a more 
lively interest in what surrounds him than the travelled Englishman ; 
and, in spite of all that has been said, it is only a cynic who really be- 
lieves that the average Englishman is ignorant of Scotch affairs, just as 
it is only a jester who can affirm that Scotchmen learn geography in 
order to find out whereabouts the high road to England may be found on 
the map. As I writeIam continually interrupted by a talkative salon 
full, many of whom have been in Switzerland last week and trust to run 
over the Highlands before the end of this. Some of them seem to have 
been up every mountain in Europe, to have explored every valley of 
the Alps, and to know the ruins of every chateau on the continent. 
They have done Iona and Staffa, and Glencoe and Skye, and even St. 
Kilda in the wild Atlantic; they are eloquent about our few relics of 
the past, the beautiful green of our isles, the rapidly changing colour- 
ing of our inlets, the grandeur of our torrents, the sternness of our hills, 
and the treachery of our skies. But of Hinba they know absolutely 
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nothing. More wonderful than that, the shrewd, long-headed natives of 
the county of which it forms a part are equally unconscious alike of its 
presence and its history. Some of these can trace back the pedigree of 
innumerable Campbells to the sturdy baron of Lochow ; they delight in 
incident and tradition, and they have memories of*wide compass. And 
still they are equally unconcerned about the place and its name. Here, 
then, is a spot which once played a very important part in the social and 
religious life of Scotland, and which has slipped altogether out of the 
grasp of local tradition and local memory. To visit Hinba is to raise a 
section of the dead and to hold an interview with it. 

If the reader will look at the map of Scotland, or recall - journey 
by the steamer Columba, or its predecessor, the Jona, from Glasgow to 
Inverness, he will see where Hinba is. At Ardrishaig on Loch Fyne 
the passengers leave the Columba and are carried across the Crinan 
Canal on the little saloon steamer called the Linmnet ; crossing the isthmus 
takes about two hours. At Crinan the traveller gets on board the Che- 
valier, another handsome and swift saloon steamer, and in about half an 
hour he has the whirlpool of Corryvreckan on his left. No steamer 
goes to Hinba, which is as much out of the world as if it were in the 
middle of the Antarctic. Corryvreckan lies between the high black 
mass of Scarba on the north, and the lower but still rugged shores of 
Jura on the south. Almost straight out from Corryvreckan, and nearly 
midway between Scarba and the precipitous basaltic cliffs of Mull, lies 
Hinba. The currents here are generally very strong : a strong Atlantic 
swell beats always on the western shores of these isles, and the seas are 
very treacherous. It is seldom safe to pass through the whirlpool of 
Corryvreckan in a small craft. Ihave been through it in calm weather, 
at high tide, and have seen both ends of the ledge that causes the whirl- 
pool. When there is a high spring tide, and the outward-rushing 
current meets the Atlantic breakers rolling inwards, the result is some- 
thing very wild. The tide rushing rapidly outwards seems to fall over 
the ledge as over a cataract, and the huge rollers encountering it here 
cause a fearful vortex. It looks like a huge cauldron. Here is the 
greatest eddy on the British coast ; the sea rises up in huge masses and 
thick spray, and the roar is sometimes deafening. In sucha state of the 
tide it can swallow up any small boat, and no skipper of our larger 
craft dares venture within its dreaded circle. Very few people can see, 
or have ever seen, Corryvreckan at its grandest. To approach it by 
sea is not safe; the shores are desolate and uninhabited. But a small 
edition of the torrent may be seen at the Falls of Connel on Loch Etive 
near Oban, and quite close to the Connel station on the Calendar and 
Oban Railway. The traveller who is not bold enough to venture into 
Corryvreckan may get a fair idea of its tremendous effect by watching 
the rapids at Connel at certain states of the tide. 

As I passed through Corryvreckan and looked out on Hinba, I heard 
many traditions, all of them of the harrowing class, connected with this 
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dreaded gulf. Old Joe, the local pilot, is a fine old Highlander of 
seventy-three, and he can tell the story of many a shipwreck caused by 
these rugged Scarba cliffs. He is himself a hero in his station, and surely 
a noble one. No winner of the Humane Society’s honours has ever 
deserved them more than Old Joe. I may refer to an instance of his 
doings in saving life. Many years ago he and two other men were cap- 
sized about two miles off Easdale, ina stormy night, in one of the wildest 
seas I know. The boat was turned over, keel uppermost, and its three 
occupants were cast into the surging sea. Joe alone could swim, the 
other two were helpless. With the bold promptness of the true hero, he 
gathered the floating spars for his companions to cling by, tried to right 
the boat, and failing, dragged his mates and placed them on its keel. He 
then swam off in the-direction of Easdale for help, landed, after several 
hours, more dead than alive, crawled up to the nearest cottages, raised 
help, and so succeeded in rescuing the two drowning men on the boat. 
He very nearly succumbed to the fatigue of that night; but he still lives, 
a finely-built old man, to pilot the ignorant through the neighbouring 
currents, and to tell stories that he has heard from his ancestors. Many 
tales of adventure and of lawless smuggling I heard, but I pass over all 
these in favour of the old, oft-heard, but still very beautiful tale of the 
origin of the name Corryvreckan :—how Breccan, a prince of Lochlin, 
once upon a time loved the beautiful daughter of a lord of the Isles ; 
how the crafty island chief, fearing to offend the powerful Danish king, 
and yet unwilling to give his daughter’s hand to the son of his hereditary 
foe, began to temporise, fell back upon the resources of cunning, and at 
last promised his consent on the condition that the suitor would give a 
proof of his skill and courage by anchoring three days and three nights in 
the dreaded whirlpool ; how the young prince returned to Lochlin to 
consult the seers of his native land ; how these advised him to get three 
ropes—one of hemp, one of wool, and one of fair women’s hair, “ every 
hair that of a maiden of spotless fame” ; how at first the maidens of the 
land shrank from the condition, till the prince’s popularity and sym- 
pathy for his state overcame their scruples ; how a strong coil was formed 
of the long fair hair of the ere of the land ; how the hopeful lover 
returned and anchored in thie very midst of the eddy ; how on the first 
day the cable of hemp gave way, and he still had hope; on the second 
that of wool, and then all depended on the strength of the purity of the 
maids of Lochlin ; how, alas, one hair and then one little coil was seen to 
give way, for it was cut from the tresses of one whose fair fame was now 
seen not to be spotless, and how this little tress, like the weak link in a 
strong cable, caused the whole to snap; how the poor prince of Lochlin 
was swallowed up in the raging vortex ; how his body was rescued and 
dragged ashore by his faithful dog; and how his bones have bleached 
and crumbled to far-scattered dust in a cave that still bears his name. 
As this cave was pointed out, I thought that this legend had a deeper 
meaning than its obvious one, and that it perpetuates in one way the 
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expression of the dying hate of race. It is a curious and significant fact 
that these didactic legends are generally localised in every suitable spot. 
So with the legend of the adventurous piper, told me on that Corry- 
vreckan day. The basis of the story must be very old, though its setting 
is very new, inasmuch as the bagpipe is a modern importation into Scot- 
land. It is the most pathetic of all the local tales, and though told me in 
connection with the Jura cave, it has been localised in at least a dozen 
more. A foolhardy piper allowed his curiosity and love of knowledge to 
interfere with his safety ; he braved the inertia of public opinion, and he 
would explore the deep recesses of the hidden cavern in spite of the warning 
hand of current wisdom. He entered merrily and boldly, at first playing 
hopeful, lively airs, but gradually he turned his notes to the despairing 
wail of M‘Crimmon’s Lament, “I return, I return, I return not for ever ”; 
and after a feeble and piercing cry, the sounds at last died away in abso- 
lute silence. But his faithful dog, his follower in his daring hardihood, 
came out wretchedly mangled, and ever to dread adventure, at the 
mouth of a far-distant cavern. But no trace was ever found of the 
master who tried to penetrate the hidden darkness which public opinion 
had deemed dangerous. And this tale was the Highlander’s comment 
on the spirit of the reformer. It teaches precisely the same lesson that 
one of the boldest of English intellects, now in the land of silence, re- 
cently taught us in the fate of the trilobites who saw the sun and the 
stars and reported below what they saw in the light above. 

Whilst I am at Corryvreckan I must not forget a newspaper cutting, 
given me the other day by a very learned antiquary of the mainland. It 
is from the Greenock Advertiser of August 5, 1845, and is perhaps the 
most high-flown and pedantic bit of descriptive prose that has ever got 
into English print. The writer was a well-known schoolmaster on one 
of the neighbouring isles. English was a foreign tongue to him evidently. 
He calls Corryvreckan “a conglomeration of tremendous billows con- 
nubriated by the power of those elements called wind and water.” He 
states that “ the cause of this effervescence” is as yet unknown, unless it 
be “ a miraculous submarine vortex, that causes a constipation of bil- 
lows.” He graphically informs his readers that the “ gramineous val- 
leys” of Scarba are good for “nourishing lanigerous cattle, of which the 
inhabitants have a great stock.” After informing us, in his own style, 
that the tops of the Scarba mountains produce no grass, he adds that, 
‘ “although the calefactiousness of the sun would cause people to produce 
sudor almost towards the shore, you would find water conglaciated 
upon its top.” <A part of the island, he continues, is inaccessible, “ in- 
surmountable by wild goats, in general, excepting birds of prey, of which 
there are a great many that dwell amongst the stupendous cliffs, which 
are very dangerous to the quadrupeds called lambs, owing to their car- 
nivorous nature (I mean eagles).” 

We saw no eagles hovering about the island, though several wild 


deer watched us from its slopes. 
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The day of my visit was rather stormy. By the kindness of friends 
at Easdale I got a steamer to bring usout. We rolled and pitched a good 
deal, and had some difficulty in effecting a landing, owing to the force of 
the back-swell. However, we got safely into the little creek on the south. 
east of the island, where many a coracle and primitive boat had found 
shelter upwards of twelve hundred years ago. Easdale is the best point 
to start from. Several steamers call here; and only a few yards from 
the pier, though invisible from the landing-place, there is a huge slate 
quarry upwards of 240 feet deep. 

I have said that Hinba is a name that has left no record of itself in 
the locality. The island is the most southerly of the Garvalloch group. 
There is nothing remarkable in the appearance of these isles. The group 
is composed of six islands in a string. From end to end the length is 
about six miles. Dunconnel, the furthest north, has the ruins of a strong 
fort perched on its summit. Another, Coulbrandon, is named after St. 
Brendan, a contemporary of St. Columba; and the most southerly is 
that with which we are concerned. It is locally known as Filach- 
- na-Nasimh, the “ graveyard of the saints.” One or two antiquaries 
make it erroneously Hilan-Nasimh, or “ Holy Island.” As one stands 
on the highest point of this island, and looks round, he sees the open 
Atlantic to the west; north of him the bold, clearly cut, basaltic cliffs 
of Mull rise up almost perpendicularly a thousand feet, with Ben More, 
generally mist-capped, peeping out beyond ; the long stretch of Loch 
Linnhe continues the direction of the island group, and vanishes in the 
valley of the Caledonian Canal; and Ben-Cruachan, in the midst of:a 
wide circle of peaks, is seen to the north-east. Nether Lorn, knotty and 
rugged, stretches out between. 

Hinba is about a mile in length; its north-west shore is very pre- 
cipitous and wild; and the island slopes gently towards the south- 
east. It is very irregular, like all the western isles: full of little val- 
leys and nooks ; and, though at a distance it looks dark and cold, it is 
really green and very fertile. Its pasture is rich, and its little green 
nooks are very picturesque and beautiful. Only a few yards from the 
landing creek I came upon the old well, scooped out of the hard rock, 
and still running pure and fresh, as it has done for many centuries. 
One saw at once that this well was largely used, though long ago. A 
few yards further on I came upon a green, well-sheltered, beautiful 
plateau, formed, in prehistoric ages, by the scooping out of one of those 
hard dykes that are such a striking feature in the geology of this part 
of Scotland. Here interest begins. The plateau is extensively covered 
with ruins that have no parallel in the country. They tell their tale 
clearly. Anyone who is familiar with the ecclesiastical buildings of 
Western Europe sees at once that these formed part of monastic build- 
ings. He sees also that they are very old; much older than those of 
Iona or Oronsay. If the visitor happens to be an archeologist, and if 
he js familiar with the North of Ireland and the West of Scotland, he 
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concludes that these ruins are quite different, in style and character, 
from any remains of the Celtic churches which he has seen. Perhaps 
he is well read in the literature of Europe, and, through some line 
of association, remembers how eloquently Victor Hugo, in Votre Dame 
de Paris, has shown that the thought of an age and its spiritual 
efforts impress themselves on its architecture; that the genius of the 
architect gathers up the highest thought of every era, and gives it its 
highest permanence, in however humble fashion, in stone and lime, and 
that architecture, especially that devoted to sacred things, is a book that 
can be read, and that carries down its contents to after ages. To such a 
person these ruins open up a path to a section of the religious thought of 
the past. But even though one’s eye be not educated, and though one 
may not have the creative soul of the poet, he finds here something 
altogether unique. Here are the remains of well-built houses, which 
were in a style neither Gothic nor Norman. Nothing Greek is here, 
except a very rude Greek cross. These have no parallel amidst the ruins 
of ecclesiastical buildings in Scotland or in Britain. No lime, mortar, 
cement, or anything that binds was used here. The walls were all built 
of slabs of the clay-slate, abundantly found in the neighbouring isles. 
These were laid horizontally, but very firmly, on each other ; and yet the 
walls were beautiful. All the buildings were small; I took a rough 
measurement. The church was only twenty-two feet long. It had at 
least two windows. All the houses were badly lighted, and the win- 
dows were narrow. Quite close to the church I saw the ruins of a 
niimber of smaller dwellings, doubtless used as the domestic part of the 
monastery. Beside these, again, there is a curious little building, with 
one end square and the other rounded. The inside of the semicircular 
end is built up to the height of four or five feet ; and through this solid 
block a hole descends, connecting with a furnace. This was the kiln, on 
which the monks dried their grain. There are some other remains 
here, one perhaps that of the oratory, but I was not able to identify 
them. 

To the south of the church there is a curious underground cell. 
Were it not that the fresh-water fountain, already referred to, is near, I 
would be inclined to think that the monastic well was here. Dr: Gillies 
and I descended into this pit through a slanting aperture lined with 
flagstones. The roof is covered with huge slabs, with the greensward 
above. We found ourselves in a subterranean cavern, neither square 
nor oval, about five feet in diameter. It was built round with stones. 
Behind this there was an irregular recess. This cell, according to 
explanatory tradition, was the penitentiary of the establishment, where 
the peccant monks had to sit imprisoned, with their hands wedged in 
between the slabs of the recess. 

Somewhat lower down, in the hollow to the south of the church, is 
the-old cemetery, where several tombstones, and at least one with a rude 
Celtic cross cut on it, point to a remote antiquity. By probing the 
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soil, I discovered that several tombstones lie a considerable distance 
underground. On a little eminence to the south of this burying-place is 
perhaps the oldest gravestone on the island. It is within a small circular 
enclosure, and marked by a headstone with a very primitive cross in- 
scribed on it. The well of Hinba is still locally known as Columba’s 
Well; and tradition, so rich in explanatory expedients, affirms that the 
saint’s mother is buried on this eminence. 

Let us now retrace our steps, and walk northwards beyond the 
church, till we come upon the remains of the monks’ cells. They are 
not unlike the rounded stalks of glass-works ; but they are more like 
bee-hives. There were two of them, each with its own door, and with a 
connecting door between. The larger, which was about fifteen feet in 
diameter and eighteen feet high, was also the more perfect of the two. 
Towards the base the cells are very thick, but they become thinner and 
thinner as the circular dwellings narrow towards the top. They are in 
the same style as the other monastic buildings. To enter or go through 
the communicating passage, one would require to bend or crawl on all 
fours. 

This, then, is a very rough sketch of the remains to be found on this 
wild, irregular, but beautiful island. No other dwelling was here. All 
the ruins on the island are those of ecclesiastical buildings. A number 
of cattle graze about, and a herd visits them once or twice in the year. 
A few fishermen who are driven by stress of weather to find shelter, 
occasionally take refuge in the bee-hive cells. But that is all. No 
farmer with a taste for vandalism has his abode here; no farmer has 
ever lived here. Not only is the island now uninhabited, but there is 
no evidence that it ever was inhabited, except by the ecclesiastical colony 
that built these dwellings and resided in them. No vandal tourist has 
ever been here. The island has occasionally been visited by adventurous 
archeologists, but they were of the class who would as soon put their 
hands into a roaring furnace as remove a fragment of an old and there- 
fore sacred building. And thus the destiny of the stern Hinba has been 
singular. Distance and the fury of the waves have hitherto preserved 
this bit of holy ground from the vandalism of last century.and the curiosity 
of this. Iona has fared differently. Nota fragment of its fine altar-piece 
now remains. And soit has been everywhere along the west of Scotland 
except in Hinba. When a petty laird wanted to build his mansion he 
did not scruple to use the best stones in the nearest ruin for corner-stones 
and chimneys; farmers wade gateposts out of gravestones, and both the 
church and graveyard were the quarry whence the neighbourhood got its 
architectural ornaments. Thus, as well as through the pilfering tenden- 
cies of tourists, many a fine rhonument of the past has vanished: churches 
have been pulled down, and gravestones and even the sepulchres of the 
kings turned to ignoble uses. The only exception, I repeat, is Hinba. 
It remains as it was hundreds of years ago. 

Now there can be no rational doubt that this island is the Hinba 
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that meets one so frequently in Adamnan’s Life of St. Columba, the 
great founder of the Scoto-Celtic church, and that the monastery was an 
offshoot of the establishment of Iona. Here, then, we face the sixth 
century as it passed over the west of Scotland. It is no part of my 
present purpose either to detail some reasons why I*think this is Hinba, 
or to discuss the authenticity of Adamnan’s work. Adamnan was Abbot 
of Iona just a century after St. Columba, and there is ample proof that 
he lived sufficiently néar what he relates to know it. He wrote ata 
time when great movements were sweeping over Europe. The Roman 
power was making violent efforts to restore itself, and the Gothic civi- 
lisation was encroaching upon the effete economy of the Cesars. Yet, 
unheeding all these disturbances, the monk wrote as confidently as if the 
small western isles were the centre of the whole world. In reading 
Adamnan we are dealing, of course, with the beliefs of a past age, but 
these, whatever else they were, as Dean Milman has said, are a part of 
the history of that age, and must be taken at their value. We are, of 
course, in'a region of quaint marvels. I may here quote a few of the 
references which Adamnan makes to this island. The saint went on one 
occasion to Hinba—Hinba insula—and he gave orders that even the 
penitents should have some indulgence as regards their food. But one 
of the penitents, called Neman, the son of Cathair, in the face of the 
order of the saint, declined to accept this indulgence. The saint re- 
buked him severely, adding: “The time will come when thou wilt 
stealthily eat mare’s flesh as thou liest concealed in the woods among 
robbers.” And Neman was found in a forest with robbers, eating it off 
a wooden girdle, as was foretold. Another incident is more touching. 
The saint had sent Ernan, his uncle, now an aged priest, to preside over 
the monastery that he had founded some years before in Hinba; but the 
old man soon broke down in health, returned to Iona, and died. The 
saint was certainly of a fiery, if not fierce disposition. He made full use 
of the power of excommunication, and sometimes overcame his enemies 
by cursing them. Another reference to [inba shows him in this light. 
When the blessed man was living on the island of Hinba, he set about 
excommunicating some destroyers of the churches, and amongst them 
the sons of Connell [Dunconnel is quite near]. But one of their wicked 
companions was instigated by the devil to rush on the saint with a 
spear in order to kill him. One of the brethren was willing to sacrifice 
his life for the sake of that of the holy man, and he put on the saint’s 
cowl and came between the saint and death. And the spear, though 
very sharp, and thrust by a powerful man, could not penetrate through 
the garment, which was like a strong fence around the wearer. The 
ruffian thought he had killed the saint with his spear, and retraced his 
steps. But he did not escape; St. Columba knew that he would die. 
A skirmish took place exactly a year afterwards on the neighbouring 
isle of Liung between two septs, and the would-be assassin was slain 
by a spear thrown in the name of St. Columb. On another occasion 
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whilst staying on Hinba this eminent man saw, in the night time, an 
angel sent to him from heaven, and having in his hand a book of glass 
about the appointment of a king over the Dalriadic Scots. The vene- 
rable man received the book from the angel and began to read it, but he 
was reluctant to appoint Aidan, as the bcok directed, for he preferred 
his brother. Whereupon the angel, sudden!y stretching forth his hand, 
struck the saint with a rod, the livid marks of which remained in his 
side all the days of his life. And he threatened to scourge him again 
unless he would do as the book of glass directed. The angel appeared on 
three successive nights with the same book in his hand, repeating the same 
commands regarding the appointment of the same king. And the saint 
obeyed, and he sailed across to the island of Hy, now Iona, and ordained 
Aidan to be king as he was directed, and then blessed and consecrated him. 
After that four holy founders of monasteries came over from Ireland to 
visit St. Columba, and they found him on Hinba. They all with one con- 
sent asked the saint to consecrate the holy mysteries of the Eucharist in 
their presence in the church. The saint complied, and they all entered 
the church on Sunday after the reading of the Gospel, and one of them 
saw during the celebration a ball of heavenly. fire lighting up the place. 
On another occasion, when the holy man was living in Hinba, the grace of 
the Holy Spirit was communicated to him abundantly, and for three 
whole days and three whole nights he allowed no one to approach him, 
and he took no food, but remained shut up in a house filled with 
heavenly brightness. And during the night this heavenly light was ever 
streaming out through the chinks of the doors and keyholes, and the 
voice of the saint was heard singing spiritual songs. He got fresh in- 
sight into many events ; many secret things were revealed to him; and 
many difficult passages of sacred Scripture were made quite plain and 
clearer than the light to the eye. And he grieved that his beloved 
disciple Baithen was not with him to share in the purer spiritual light. 
Baithen, however, was detained by contrary windsin Eigg, and he could 
not therefore arrive at Hinba before the’glorious vision had come to its 
close. The last passage that I will quote is very significant in the light 
cast on the spot and its history by the existing penitential cells. It is in 
connection with the death of St. Columba, which happened, as the reader 
perhaps knows, at Iona. The event produced a profound impression on 
the Scoto-Celtic church. Many predictions and visions in connection 
with it were told. Virgnous or Fergna, who had come over from Ire- 
land and spent the rest of his life on Hinba, used to relate one of these 
visions to the monks. He lived for many years without reproach 
amongst the brethren. After he came to Hinba he passed his life as 
an anchorite for thirteen years more in the hermitage of Muirbuilemar. 
There were several such anchorites, men who retired from the world, 
and spent their life in solitary seclusion on this remote island. 

These references were culled from Adamnan. They are both quaint 
and interesting. They bring us to the verge of several questions relating 
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to the early civilisation of Scotland. I think it can be shown very 
clearly that this Scoto-Irish church, founded on the west of Scotland by 
St. Columba, was, on the one hand, very different from the Latin or 
Catholic church of Western Europe, and on the other from the old Scot- 
tish Culdee church. This is not the place to discuss fully the relation 
of the one to the other. It can be shown, however, that there was a 
monastery, of Irish origin, here on Hinba before St. Columba planted 
his ccenobitical institution on Iona. The buildings on Iona, we know, 
were either huts of turf or rude wattled dwellings; on Hinba they were 
made of coarse stone. The Columban remains of Iona have absolutely 
disappeared : they are still on Hinba. The Columban church was tribal, 
not parochial ; but here we find one fact that is sufficient to raise many 
questions. The two bee-hive cells are joined together. In the west of 
Scotland, did the solitary life of the ecclesiastic develop into the social, 
or the social into the solitary? Did the monk pass into the anchorite, 
or the anchorite into the monk? ‘Which was considered the purer and 
higher life, that of the solitary, or that of the brotherhood ? 

These questions are not so easily answered ; but references that old 
Scoto-Irish writers make to the Columban, and to its successor, the Cul- 
dean church, when placed side by side, show that a great civilisation, 
now forgotten and gone, leaving not a trace behind it, except these rude 
ruins on Hinba, once moulded the social life of the West and North of 
Scotland, and that that civilisation was as nearly as possible self-con- 
tained, and narrow, and almost independent of that of the rest of 
Europe. 
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My Haby or Wy Dog? 
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Wuat a question for a paterfamilias to put! But how else can I put 
it? ‘My baby and my dog,” I hear some one suggesting; but, dear 
reader, that evades the difficulty. Baby or dog is just as much one of 
those alternatives that have convulsed the world as Athanasian or 
Arian? Guelph or Ghibelline? Cavalier or Roundhead? Sheite or 
Sunnite? Dizzy or Gladstone? And I wish to treat of that alter- 
native. 

But as for the title, now my purpose is discovered, it shall be as 
thou wilt, thou who perusest. Let me now explain my meaning. 

A craving for authority is the most potent of human ills. The 
dignity of the Upper House, the upper housemaid, the upper scullion, . 
the upper anybody, is of countless importance in their own eyes. And 
why not? for provided number One can find a number Two to be 
lorded over, with respect to that number Two he is as supreme as the 
Emperor of all the Russias. The swallow-tails of Mr. Jones, the butler, 
are just as much an object of reverence to poor Jeames, arrayed in the 
gaudy livery of servitude, as the blacksmith’s apron of Irak to the meanest 
soldier in the Persian hosts. Man and woman are alike in this respect ; 
but the former is generally gratified with the exercise of authority long 
before he is fit for it. Woman, on the contrary, is baulked of her desire till 
she has taken the most momentous step of her lifetime. With her there is 
no gentle sliding into the ways of command. When she leaves the 
matriage-altar she feels that a strange new burden has been imposed on 
her: she has now to assume authority. It is with a sense of reluctance 
that she issues commands; witness the bashfulness of the young house- 
keeper. The tiara of wedded life and wedded responsibilities sits heavy 
on her brows until many weeks of office be past. Ultimately, I grant 
you, her rule is the more effectual by reason of the soft sympathy of her 
sway. 

Hitherto marriage and motherhood have been considered the proper 
field for woman’s talent; and what nobler vocation can there be than 
the construction of that human architecture? ‘To suckle fools and 
chronicle small beer,” was Iago’s cynical summary of the feminine 
functions, and has been a constant thorn in the side of modern agitators. 
I take it, however, the suckling of fools is a bigger business than is 
generally imagined, for “she who rocks the cradle sways the world.” 
Until within recent times @ woman’s happiness or unhappiness was 
summed up in the alternative, marriage or no marriage. Marriage 
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opened out to her a prospect of increasing responsibility and varied 
interests; while, without marriage, life was a mere barren waste, an 
aer senza stelle, a blank. In those days a mother lived for her 
children, who constituted the permanent link between herself and her 
husband, and gave her her little realm of absolute command. How 
wisely her affairs were managed is no affair of ours; doubtless, as it was 
an absolute monarchy, the administration was more or less subject to 
| abuses. In short, the married woman was the ideal of the unmarried, 
and a subject of constant imitation. Did Mrs. de-Vincey adore her 
Alfred, Miss de Vincey had an equal admiration for her Pompey. Did 
Lady Pommeroy ruin that child’s digestion with sweetmeats, Miss Pom- 
meroy was equally careful to distend that poodle’s stomach with sugar- 
plums. Ifthe Baroness von Blitzen was just a little too sharp with her 
boy, Friiulein’s Dachshund was sure to suffer for it. Thus, from imita- 
| tion, this spurious wedlock between the human and canine rose into 
rivalry with the other, till old Miss Caudle was heard with something 
i 








akin to interest when she stated in the roundest terms that, “as com- 
pared with her King Charles, children were more bother than they were 

. worth—nasty squalling little brats!” At length it came to be a matter 
of course that all willy-nilly spinsters went to the canine race to be con- 
soled for the evils of imperfect civilisation. Nowadays, also, though 
the equalising tendency of sociai reform is wiping out all broad and 
black lines, I confidently believe that if a census were instituted of dogs 
kept by old maids and women in general of desolate condition, it would 
be found the number of these animals is reduced by just as many single 
ladies as are at present concerned in petitioning Her Majesty for the 
removal of women’s disabilities. 

A quaint old Greek poet, in ascribing the qualities of animals to 
womankind, says that some women are like dogs. Such a one is a 
curious, gossiping woman, always running about and hunting up scraps 
of news about everybody and everything ; “nor” (I quote Mr. Mahaffy’s 
translation) “can her husband make her stop even with threats, though 
in a rage he should knock her teeth out with a stone, nor though he 
speak to her gently, even when she is sitting in company with guests.” 
Without wishing to make any further comparison between these un- 
pleasant ladies and the advocates of feminine franchise than that in both 
cases considerable energy is displayed, we may conjecture that old Simo- 
nides detected the connection between the ungratified desire for authority 
as developing activity, and affection for animals, dogs in particular. We 
all know how high party feeling runs nowadays with regard to marriage, — 
and “ baby or dog” is only one expression of it. 

In the importance of the question here concealed, the length of this 
preamble finds its excuse. Indeed, to attempt a discussion of the matter 
as it deserves is too grave an undertaking, nor is sufficient space avail- 
able for it. Let it then suffice that I should approach the problem from 
an indirect point of view. 
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Reader, I am a paterfamilias. 

First, then, I will give you the character of my dog. “Of course,” 
I hear you say, “he is a remarkable dog, or why this coq-d-ldne ?” 
Not at all; I regret to have to contradict you. He is quite an ordinary 
dog—perfectly ordinary. The ugliest of human beings has a sort of 
beauty; so the most ordinary of dogs has a sort of remarkability. 
Punch—I beg pardon, he should have had a more ceremonious intro- 
duction—is no wandering Willie, no canine prodigy, no subject for 
Landseer’s human animalisms. Punch is always a dog, essentially a 
dog—a John Bull of caninity; not that he is dogged in his doggism, 
no! itis the natural result of his honesty. He has no pedigree—the 
more the dog for that perchance. He came to me from the Dogs’ Home, 
that godsend to the persecuted. He is a short, round brown retriever, 
of no particular dignity of presence, of no particular silkiness of coat. He 
is not ill-bred, not well-bred. In short, he belongs to the respectable 
middle class of dogs. He has few front teeth (he gave me permission to 
look into his mouth, knowing that I should not misrepresent him) ; he 
has a touch of asthma and a touch of rheumatism ; he feeds sparingly, 
but will eat anything. 

The most salient point of his character is imperturbability. He is 
apparently at home everywhere ;, no locality, no combination of circum- 
stances appears unfamiliar to him—kitchen, drawing-room, phaeton, 
guard’s van, kennel sub Jove, pursuit of the rabbit, pursuit of the 
omnibus, all are alike to him. He brings the Daily News and the 
Pall Mali with equal contentment. The streets of London contain no 
novelty for him: Lord Mayor's shows, steam rollers, electric lights, and 
menageries are dignified with a pause and a sniff, for Punch is satisfied 
that he has seen something very like them all before. 

His master he recognises as such with respectful deferentiality, not 
with obtrusive servility. He is grateful for attention, but never solicits 
it. Towards mankind in general he preserves a confiding and liberal 
attitude; strange to say, one and all, he trusts them. And why? 
Because, stranger still, they are always kind to him; they care about 
him twenty times as much as he cares about them. As he trots along the 
pavement, no one—not even the old women are afraid of him; he looks 
so sane, and his tail oscillates so contentedly. I have often wondered 
how he passed into this condition of mind, that mankind in general were 
not to be treated with distance and suspicion. Was it the result of long 
acquaintance? Hardly, I think, because it is just this independent at- 
titude which disarms them towards him. Was it and is it his goodness 
and singleness of heart? This is more probable. Or is it some such 
reason as made the German philosopher remark that, amid the wicked- 
ness of mankind, it is good to look into a dog’s face and say, “ Here, at 
least, is an honest friend”? Does Punch say, “ Dogdom is full of all 
guile ; mankind is too stupid to be dishonest”? Who knows? 

He has one weakness, and that is a cat; all his superfluity of spirits 
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is merged in an immoderate desire to behold, run after, and bark at a 
cat. The love-song of that tile-haunting animal is a source of pleasure 
to him, even when its echoes reach the genteel atmosphere of the drawing- 
room—not that he ruffles the tranquillity of that sanctuary with a whine 
or a bark; you wrong him if you think that fora moment. He merely 
beats time with his ears, elevating first one and then the other. Freed 
from these trammels his behaviour is different. The sight of a cat 
makes him frantic. He will rush down a whole street, not to murder 
one of these innocent creatures, only to bark at her and make her run 
away—which, by the way, she never does, for she knows it is only his 
joke. “Here we are again!” “Be off now, or I'll !” represents 
the sum total of the bellicose operations between them. Once, however 
—I blush to repeat it; and yet why should I? for that has been his 
only crime, and one sin, be it a sufficiently heinous one, makes a good 
man greater—si non errdsset, fecerat ille minus—once, I say, he killed 
a cat; but dux femina facti, a woman was at the bottom of it. He 
was keeping company with a lady of superior breeding, but less morality, 
and she doubtless egged him on. She made it the price of her atten- 
tions. “Show me your pedigree,” asked the haughty dame. ‘Ich habe 
Nichts und doch genug,” he replied, with something of the modern spirit. 
“Then prove me your worth by prowess in the field.” “If doughty 
deeds my lady please,” he said—and straightway did the deed. But the 
ghost of the victim haunts him in his dreams. 

There is one habit he has which perplexes me, and seems to indicate 
the existence of complex mental phenomena. Each morning, as the 
appointed hour draws near for me to quit breezy and suburban leisure 
for the stifling fogs of officialism, whither it is my habit to proceed on 
foot, Punch becomes excited; and when at length I go into the hall, and 
put on my coat, his excitement is tremendous. But he does not caper 
about or bark in the house; this, he knows, would be unmannerly. 
Consequently he retires into the library, and simulates indifference. He 
cannot, however, suppress. an occasional whine of impatience, and his 
frequent change of position indicates the unrestful condition of his mind. 
Now he hears the sound of the latch, and his agitation reaches a climax. 
Still, however, he maintains his self-control. If the front door slam 
without the permissive whistle, he yields to despondency ; but if I give 
him leave to accompany me his joy is great, and he testifies his gratitude 
by offering to carry my umbrella. This side of Punch’s character I con- 
fess my inability to explain. Either he is actuated by motives of pride, 
which prevent his wishing to appear in the light of asking a favour; or 
he is apprehensive of being betrayed into an unseemly exhibition of 
feeling ; or, perchance, like others I wot of, he wiil not give expression 
to his opinions for fear of being contradicted. Dr. Johnson remarks 
that our natural inclination is to obtain things in the nearest way, and 
that we are only cured of this by education. Punch’s conduct, then, 
seems to indicate a very advanced stage of civilisation. So much for my 
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dog, and I think you will allow that he is an interesting and loveable 
companion. 

As to my baby, I must inform you that my impressions are only first 
impressions, the infant in question having but lately attained to the dig- 
nity of a nurse. 

It was the practice, old Samuel Butler tells us, amongst a people 
whom he calls “ Chineses,” who, whoever they may have been, were many 
centuries nearer the acme of civilisation than ourselves, for the father, on 
. the birth of a child, to retire to his bed and receive the condolences of his 

friends, while the mother was sent about her duties as usual. This is 
sensible ; but what a lamentable inversion of this practice exists with us! 
‘Upstairs the father is treated with ignominy, insulted by a stranger 
whose sex prevents him from retaliating, regarded as an interloper, and 
scarcely even allowed to inspect the origo mali. He retires to his 
library, and seeks consolation in study, looking forward to meal-time 
in order to break the monotony of the day. Time wears on. He rings 
his bell, which is not answered; he wants coals, but is forced to do 
without them ; the fire goes out, and he puts on an overcoat ; he hears 
the frequent slam of the area gate, and the sound of strange male laughter 
in the basement. Dinner-time arrives ; he has ordered a simple meal in 
order not to give trouble; the cover is lifted, and discloses a chop. The 
servant departs in haste, as well she may ; for when he inserts the knife 
the result is too nauseous for description. The meal has evidently not 
given much trouble. He rings the bell, and, with a satirical emphasis 
worthy of a more intelligent audience, requests that “that may be re- 
moved and have the chill taken off.” Next night he dines with a few 
friends at the club, goes to the play, and returns{to find the doors 
barred against him. From this period of a man’s existence might well 
be dated the commencement of a depraved career. 

Such being the attendant circumstances, it cannot be imagined that a 
father is naturally predisposed to be favourable to his offspring; the 
treatment he experiences during the short and scanty interviews he has 
with it is not calculated to increase his feelings of paternity towards it. 
If he asks questions, they are answered with a curtness amounting to 
incivility ; if he makes remarks, they are regarded as the gibberings of a 
baboon or the mutterings of a lunatic, while it is dinned into his ears 
that the child is an exact reproduction of the mother, and bears no 
resemblance whatever to himself. This is evidently meant for an insult, 
and, whether it may mortify the parent’s feelings or not, the obvious male- 
volence with which the sentence is pointed cannot fail to be unpleasant. 

Let it be granted, then, that a father who loves his newborn child 
must indeed have a partiality for babies. Now a baby er se I have a 
rooted objection to, an objection founded on a long and varied expe- 
rience. Who does not know the misery of paying an afternoon visit to 
a young and charming mother, who thinks “you must just see baby 
before you go”? The bell is rung, and nurse and baby are sent for. The 
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interval is lengthy. The mother hints that “nurse does not like bring- 
ing baby downstairs.” You begin to imagine that “nurse” must be a 
sensible sort of person. The moments lengthen, and conversation 
becomes more and more impossible; you both sit facing the door in 
a state of nervous anxiety. Presently footsteps are ‘heard, and likewise 
those unearthly sounds which nurses imagine to be pleasing to babies. 
The door opens. Now the momentous question flashes across you in all 
the terrible earnestness of reality : Are you to rise and rush to the door 
with outstretched arms and mingled expressions of joy and gratitude? 
If so, be sure you can sustain your effusive attitude, for a collapse will 
entail upon you untold ignominy. On the contrary, stop where you 
are, and you lay yourself open to the charge of brutal indifference. Here 
is a fit occasion for the intervention of the heavenly powers! So, when 
at length you are brought face to face with this terrible object, what 
course are you to pursue? The same dilemma again. Your inaction 
begets suspicion on the part of your friend, while facetious interference 
brings down on you the wrath of the nurse and the squalls of the 
infant. 

I am peculiarly unfitted to deal with humanity in this embarrassing 
stage. Some years ago I was travelling by train in a full carriage which 
contained, amongst other people, a nurse and baby of some two years of 
age. This ill-starred brat fixed its eyes steadily upon me ; so in a good- 
natured way, wishing to afford it some amusement, I made a grimace. 
The consequences, though flattering to my powers of facial expression, 
were disastrous in the extreme. Howl succeeded howl. Nurse caught 
the babe to her bosom, and me in flagrante delicto. The thrilling 
nature of the scene caused all the occupants of the compartment, 
hitherto strangers, to become linked together as it were by common 
sympathy against a common enemy. I never should have believed that 
mere looks could be so pregnant. JZ was the base man! J was the 
desecrator of hearths and homes, the oppressor of the widow and the 
orphan! . . . I changed carriages at the next station. 

Somebody—Sheridan, I suppose—said that of all wines he liked 
other people’s the best ; this expresses my feeling about babies. Sheri- 
dan’s reasons, however, differ from mine. He liked other people’s wine 
better than his own because he saw more of it; I like other people’s 
babies better than my own because I see less of them. In the far West, 
according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, the title of father is so essential to 
respectability, that it is the custom to call a childless man the father of his 
dog. Of what moment is not that step from honorary fatherhood to 
fatherhood. proper? Shall I confess that I hanker after retrogression in 
this matter ? 

What! madam, you say I am heartless, unnatural—that I would 
ignore a natural law on which the whole of society is based. In short, 
you express your utmost abhorrence of me and my opinions. Be it so! 
England is a free country, and as a man may state his opinions, so may 
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another insinuate that he thinks both them and him beneath contempt. 
Nay, madam, I will go a step further. Such reverence have I for the 
female sex, that I would give them all opportunity to enunciate their 
ideas. You shall horsewhip me. I am at home every day at four 
o'clock, and I will take every care that a serviceable horsewhip shall 
be in the hall. A generous offer! but you will not come. 

Ha! madam, I know you! You have one house in Grosvenor 
Square, and another in Hampshire. The nursery is as far removed 
from the apartments which you inhabit “as from the centre thrice to 
the utmost pole.” Your children are presided over by women from 
foreign lands, and the ghost of a squeal never ruffled “your slumbrous 
shrine’s perfumed atmosphere.” A powdered flunkey announced to you 
the first appearance of a “ grinder” in the tender gums of your son and 
heir; and you went to the county ball the night he had bronchitis. 
Nay! hold thy peace; thou art not alone in thy generation. 

Unnatural! heartless! egotistical! Yes, I fear your accusations 
are true. Yet these very qualities, which have earned me your dislike, 
may allow of their owner possessing a certain sentiment towards his 
infant that the charitable would construe into the gentler attributes of 
paternity. This egotism in me becomes metamorphosed, commercially, 
into a feeling of vested interest; humanly, into a consciousness of 
authorship. I ask—impartially, be it understood—is more than this 
possible for a rational creature? “Poor inch of nature,” as he is there 
asleep, with his little animal passions translated to the world of dream— 
for we conjecture, by the movement of his lips, that he is plunged in 
visions of boundless pap—what prognostications can we discern in him of 
nobility and greatness? Is it not dawn without sunrise? He has the 
form and semblance of humanity ; but what besides? Like a wooden 
leg in a pantaloon, there is a sense of incompleteness about him. He is 
fearfully and wonderfully made. He is constructed so as to wail when 
he is hungry, to sleep when he is sated. He is a perfect machine, and 
a powerful one; for he keeps the whole household in motion—not so 
unlovely neither. But, like a model steam-engine in a glass case, what 
is the use of him? Everybody worships him; and why? Not perhaps 
for what he is, but for what he will be. Presumptive prescience! I 
have a kitten who compares with him most favourably. Firstly, it 
makes no noise; secondly, it feeds itself with little or no commotion ; 
and, thirdly, Providence has furnished it with all the essentials of 
amusement in the shape of a tail. ‘Look on this picture and on 
that.” 

“My dear fellow, yes; this isn’t the thing, you know ; it isn’t the 
thing. You start with the enunciation of a thesis, a distinct thesis, 
which you treat in the most discursive manner, and at the end you 
haven’t really discussed your problem or recorded your own views upon 
the question. Form, my dear fellow, is a primary condition of art.” 
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This is the dictum of Savile Brown, most dreaded when anonymous. 
Perhaps he is right. But I deny the right of any man, except Marwood 
—and his time has not yet come—to force me to a conclusion. There is, 
however, a solution to the problem. Let me whisper it in your ear, 
reader—but no! the problem solves itself. Listen to those sounds of 
infant wailing, not so hard to hear. Perchance, though, you are not a 
family man; then, doubtless, your compositions are models of lucid 
diction, harmonious proportion, clear common-sense. No housemaid, 
big with orders from the other department, enters your study in your 
absence, brushes away the cobwebs of imagination, and effaces the dusty 
evidences of former toil, which should be the germs of triumph to come 
—who sees no order where order is. ‘ Brutal housemaid! base-minded, 
dull-headed wench!” you say; but that housemaid and those sounds of 
wailing are just as much elements of this essay as the thesis with which 
I prefaced it. It was not a blind, not a covert device to bribe your 
attention. You may be angry and disappointed ; but remember you are 
not a family man, and that others of us are. “ When fools speak, a wise 
man should be there to hear.” I am the fool, of course; you are the 
wise man. But grant me this, that I have put before you a state of 
things which cries aloud for reform, and for which there appears to be 
no practicable remedy. Let me, too, make a suggestion, a suggestion 
shadowy and delicately implied; for, to tell you the truth, I have 
some fears on the score of the Hampshire lady, and I feel bound to 
keep my word about the horsewhip. It was a main sociological prin- 
ciple of one of Swift's mythical peoples, that the child had no cause of 
gratitude to its father or mother for bringing it into the world, being a 
world of misery and strife. This peculiarity was attended with a pecu- 
liarly happy result: the child was educated apart from the parental 
roof. A reversal of premises often leads to a like deduction. My theory 
of the relations between father and son is diametrically different. A 
man, when he becomes a father, is born anew—is translated, as it were, 
to another world. Before this his life was all joy and peace; it is only 
now that he makes acquaintance with that “ world of misery and strife.” 
He is transmogrified ; he descends the scale of creation; he becomes an 
inferior animal. From the depths of his degradation he beholds his servants 
draining his pockets, and lording it over himself and his belongings ; his 
home has become a house of bondage. His child is his father who 
brings him into this world, and society expects that between it and him 
there should be a constant interchange of grateful sentiment. Bah! if 
society were not impersonal, I would kick it. 
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Chippers of Flint. 


GruBpBinG among the low-lying silt at the mouth of the Devonshire Axe 
this sunny winter morning, I have come across a splinter of flint which 
looks at first sight like a mere accidental flake broken off the side of a 
larger nugget. IfI had never hunted for prehistoric knives and arrow- 
heads before, I might easily fancy this a chance piece washed down by the 
rain from the neighbouring chalk cliffs at Beer. But I have seen enough 
already of these primitive human tools to recognise the present specimen 
at once as a genuine work of prehistoric art. Rough as it seems, it 
was rudely chipped into its existing shape by the black men who chased 
the reindeer and the elk thousands of years since in the green valley 
around us. 

Who were these black men, and when did they live? How much 
can we find out about them now, and what can we learn about the 
England of their day? All these questions are immensely interesting, 
and they are as yet but little understood in their true bearings even by 
many of those who have read and heard a good deal about them in the 
dry language of technical geologists. 

Almost every one knows the familiar division of the prehistoric 
human epoch into the three Ages of Stone, Bronze, and Iron. Now, 
when this division was first made, it represented a real advance in our 
knowledge, and it was therefore a useful and a good classification. But 
the progress of science and discovery bas long ago rendered the three 
stereotyped phrases so far obsolete as to be very, misleading to the 
ungeologic mind. People generally fancy that there was first a Stone 
Age, which lasted, let us say, a few thousand years; then a Bronze Age, 
which lasted a few more thousand years ; and finally an Iron Age, which 
lasts to the present day. In reality, however, such a notion, as we 
shall see hereafter, is almost as absurd as if we were to divide English 
history into the period before the present century, the reigns of 
George IV. and William IV., and the reign of Victoria. Under the 
single name of the Stone Age we are lumping together a vast and 
utterly immeasurable lapse of time, while under the names of Bronze 
and Iron Ages we are dividing two small epochs which run into one 
another indistinguishably. 

Sir John Lubbock long ago introduced two convenient terms for the 
two subdivisions of this great and heterogeneous Stone Age—the 
neolithic or epoch of ground flint weapons, and the paleolithic or epoch 
of chipped flint weapons. Now, to actual flint-hunters, who wish to 
give a name to every specimen that they find, these terms are very 
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useful. "When we have discovered a hatchet or a knife, we want a label 
to distinguish its relative position in time. But for general use the 
words in question are decidedly misleading, for they naturally beget a 
belief that the Stone Age was one comparatively homogeneous period, 
divisible into two sub-periods, the paleolithic and the neolithic. To 
repeat our previous comparison, it is almdst‘as though we were to divide 
historical time into three epochs, the Ancient, the Medieval, and the 
Modern, and were then to subdivide the Ancient epoch into the First 
Ancient or Ante-diluvian, and the Second Ancient or Anglo-Saxon 
time. In fact, the real great gap is between the paleolithic age on the 
one hand, and the neolithic, bronze, and iron ages on the other. Hence 
Sir John Lubbock’s two words, though excellent when applied to the 
weapons themselves, are decidedly apt to produce misconceptions when 
used as the names of prehistoric periods. In speaking of the first great 
age, when the flake which I hold in my hand was manufactured, it may 
be better for our present purpose to use the expression—Chipped Flint 
Period. What this expression really means we may see more fully by 
taking a retrospective glance at the previous inhabitants of Western 
Europe. 

When Caius Cesar first came to Britain, he found it populated by 
two races of men, the light-haired Kelts and the dark-haired Silurians. 
The fair men were identical in blood with the Gauls of the continent ; 
the dark men answered, as Tacitus thought, to the Iberians of Spain, 
whose pure descendants still survive in the isolated nationality of the 
Basques. When we go back from historical times to the mounds and 
barrows which crown our English wolds, we find reason to suppose that 
before the Kelts settled in the western peninsulas of Europe, the whole 
of our continent was occupied by the dark-haired or Euskarian race. 
At a still earlier epoch there seem good grounds for supposing that a 
population of yellow-faced and almond-eyed Mongolians spread over the 
greater part of the European world. Of these we still find relics among 
the Finns and Lapps, who speak a language belonging to the same type as 
those spoken by the great nomad tribes of Central Asia. The relations 
of these three races among themselves have little interest as regards our 
present subject; it is sufficient to note that representatives of all three 
still exist in our own modern Europe. Each of them seems to have 
been driven in turn towards the least desirable parts of the continent by 
a horde of fresh intruders. First of all, it would appear, the Mongolians, 
who once roamed over the broad central plains of Russia and Germany, 
were pushed westward and northward by the advancing Euskarians, till 
only a remnant of them at length remained in the wintry northern 
peninsulas of Finland and Lapland. Then the Euskarians in turn seem 
to have been ousted from their most fruitful pasture-lands and their 
richest hunting-grounds by the Aryan Kelts, till they were finally 
cooped up in the western extremities of Europe, such as Silurian South 
Wales and the rugged Basque country, where the Asturian mountains 
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push their westward end into the ocean in the furthest. promontory of 
Finisterre. But the Basque blood has mixed largely with that of the Kelts 
in all the peninsulas and islands of the Atlantic, so that the dark Euska- 
rian type preponderates over the light Keltic in Ireland, Spain, and 
many parts of France. Finally, the Kelts themselves again were driven 
from Central Europe by their own Aryan brethren, the Teutons, one 
branch of whom, the English nation, has settled in Britain, holding for 
itself the rich secondary and tertiary slopes of the south-eastern half, and 
leaving to the mingled Keltic and Euskarian people only the wild pri- 
mary mountain tracts of the Scotch Highlands, Wales, and Cornwall. 

Now, all these races belong to that second human epoch which, in 
contradistinction to the Chipped Flint Age, we may speak of as the 
Recent Period. They have all existed within the time to which the 
word “recent” is applied by geologists ; and since their appearance upon 
the European stage no great natural changes of climate or geographical 
condition have taken place. All three races have probably from the 
first coexisted with one another, and all three have apparently passed 
through the same stages of culture almost simultaneously. In the 
earliest monuments raised by these men of the Recent Period we find 
polished stone hatchets of exquisite workmanship, betokening a compa- 
ratively high degree of civilisation. At a slightly later date we meet 
with a few bronze implements, interspersed amongst the stone types. In 
still more modern barrows the bronze predominates. And in the latest 
barrows of all we come across iron, though not necessarily to the exclu- 
sion of the two earlier materials. 

In all this we see evidence of a gradual increase of culture, without 
any great and notable physical break. The Mongolians, the Euska- 
rians, and the Kelts all alike progressed from the use of polished stone 
alone to the use of bronze and iron. But from the very first moment of 
the Recent Period to the present day the progress seems on the whole to 
have been one and continuous. No gap separates the Polished Stone 
from the Bronze and Iron Ages. We can nowhere put our finger upon 
a definite date and say, “ Here the one age merges into the other.” 

Between the Chipped Flint and the Recent Periods, however, a very 
distinct and marked gap does really occur. The whole fauna, the 
climatic conditions, the general geographical position is entirely different 
between the Europe of the flint-chippers and the Europe of the polished 
stone makers and metal workers. In mounds and tombs built on our 
existing hills, and still preserving their original forms, we find the 
shapely greenstone hatchets and the bronze axes of our Mongolian and 
Euskarian predecessors. The face of nature still remains essentially the 
same as when they looked upon it from their ancient villages. But 
these far earlier weapons of unground flint, rudely broken off from the 
parent nodule by dexterous side-blows, and unpolished by any subse- 
quent process, belong to an almost incalculably older world. We do not 
find them in still unopened barrows or among the ruins of well-built 
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lake dwellings, but buried away in the drift, or deep sunk amidst the 
gravel of rivers, or hidden under the concreted floor of primeval caves. 
An enormous interval separates the men who. used the chipped flints 
from their remote successors, the men who framed ile polished stone 
and bronze utensils. Since their day caverns have been filled up with 
successive layers of clay and gravel; rivers have cut their channels 
through hundreds of feet of chalk cliff and red crag ; gorges have deep- 
ened and widened into open dales ; and great sheets of silt have covered 
the surface of wide alluvial plains. The mammoth, the rhinoceros, and 
the cave-lion shared with the flint-chippers the Europe of that ancient 
time. Some immense change has since taken place which altered the 
whole aspect of our northern hemisphere, and killed off the fauna in 
whose midst primeval man struggled for supremacy. In the days of the 
paleolithic savages, Europe was still continuous with a sub-tropical 
land, and possessed a semi-tropical type of fauna; in the days of the first 
Mongolian nomads it was already very much the same in general appear- 
ance as at the present day. 

Until very lately no sufficient explanation of the vast apparent in- 
terval between the two periods was ever advanced. But quite recently 
a number of separate observations, made by many geologists in different 
parts of Europe, but more especially by Mr. Sketchley in our own eastern 
counties, have led almost all scientific anthropologists to a new and very 
startling conclusion upon this difficult subject. The opinion is now 
daily gaining ground that the men of the Chipped Flint Period really 
lived before the great geological era known as the Glacial Epoch. This 
Glacial Epoch, as everybody knows, was the very last act in the geolo- 
gical drama before the curtain rose upon our own modern Europe. 
Certain long cycles in the earth’s motion produce from time to time, at 
immense intervals, an oscillation of alternate warm and cold periods in 
the northern and the southern hemispheres respectively. After the close 
of the tertiary age, and immediately before the establishment of what we 
may call the modern constitution of Europe, one of these oscillating 
warm and cold periods occurred in all northern latitudes. Fields of snow 
covered the plains of Central Europe, while glaciers filled up the valleys 
of Auvergne and Brittany, of Wales and Scotland, as they now fill up 
those of the Alps and the Pyrenees. Then followed an alternate warm 
interglacial epoch, succeeded again by another frozen spell. How long 
ago this state of things began we cannot with certainty say, but a very 
moderate guess, on astronomical grounds, sets down the date of its com- 
mencement at some two hundred thousand years before the present day. 
Probably the last of the glacial cycles ended about a hundred thousand 
years since. , 

Now, the chipped flint weapons which were first found in the drift of 
the Somme at Abbeville, and which have since been discovered in our 
own island from the mouth of the Axe to that of the Ouse, were long 
supposed to be subsequent in time to this Great Ice Age. But the new 
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observations, of which I have spoken above, make it almost certain that 
they were really fashioned before the coming on of that cold period, or 
at least of one among its cold spells, and that the human race was driven 
out of Northern Europe by the irresistible onward march of the polar ice 
as it spread southward over the peninsulas and islands of the Atlantic. 
Deposits of clay, containing worn boulders and stones of the glacia\ age, 
with the characteristic scratches produced by the action of ice, have 
been found overlying the layer of earth in which the chipped flints are 
embedded. Of course the lower layer must have been deposited before 
the upper one; and so the inference must obviously be drawn that the 
chipped flints were put there first, and that the boulder clay was after- 
wards gathered on top of them. So, too, in caves it seems almost indubi- 
table that certain beds of glacial origin overlie the hard concreted floor, in 
which the human implements and bones of extinct animals are found 
matted together in a solid mass by a mortar of hardened mud. Alto- 
gether, the evidence leaves us hardly any choice except to conclude that 
the men who lived in the caves and made the rough stone weapons of 
the early period belong to an age anterior to the Glacial Epoch. 

If, then, we put the approximate date of the ice age at two hundred 
thousand years before our own time, and that of the earliest men who 
used polished stone implements at about ten or twelve thousand years 
ago, we have a sufficient interval fully to account for the immense 
progress which mankind had made between the first and the second of 
our two main periods. Let us pass on to inquire who these early 
Europeans were, and what manner of life they led. 

We have very few materials from which to forma picture of the 
outward appearance of paleolithic men. So far as we know, they did 
not usually bury their dead in mounds, caves, or other regular sepulchres ; 
and so we have scarcely any bones, skulls, or skeletons to flesh out into 
portraits of these our distinguished ancestors. Indeed, it seems not 
unlikely that they adopted the classical and now fashionable method of 
cremating their deceased relatives; or possibly they may even have cut 
the process short at the convenient point of roasting and eating them. 
Perhaps this is the reason why our distinguished archeologist, Professor 
Rolleston, is so uncompromising an opponent of cremation in its revived 
form: a fellow-feeling for antiquarians and anatomists of the ninetieth 
century doubtless makes him realise how inconvenient they would find it 
to be deprived of all skeletons of the nineteenth. At any rate, paleolithic 
bones are far rarer than palxolithic weapons, and only a very small number 
of skulls, the most important relics for reconstructing the features and ap- 
pearance of our remote progenitors, have been casually discovered in Swiss 
or German caves. Fortunately these are sufficient to give us all the most 
important clues to the physiognomy and mien of their quondam possessors. 
Paleolithic man approximated somewhat in type to the Bushman of 
South Africa and the Digger Indian of California ; but he was on the 
whole less human and more ape-like than even those most brutish of 
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modern savages. His forehead was villanously low and retreating, the 
worst existing specimen being far worse and the best a good deal better 
than those of the living Bushman. His jaws were more ponderous, and 
armed with huge canine teeth, which recall in many particulars those of 
the gorilla. We can hardly doubt that his skin was a deep black, though 
here we have only the inferential proof to be drawn from the skin of 
those existing savages who have departed the least from the ancestral 
type. And we may reasonably conjecture that his limbs and back were 
far hairier than is the case with any men now living. There is no 
reason to suppose that he was acquainted with the use of any clothing 
except the skins of beasts. 

The flint-chippers apparently lived in natural or artificial caves only, 
and did not build huts or villages. At least, no trace of anything like 
a town of this period anywhere occurs. On the other hand, the remains 
found in the caves have every appearance of belonging to human habi- 
tations. The flint implements, bone needles, and ornamental necklets 
all seem to have been lost in the caves by people who lived there, and to 
be associated with the refuse of their meals. We must remember, in 
connection with this apparent absence of towns, that man was not yet, 
in all likelihood, the absolutely dominant animal that we know him to 
be at the present day. He did not hold the whole country side as his 
acknowledged hunting-ground, and rule over the beasts of the field as 
their undisputed lord. Rather was he one among a number of com- 
petitors, struggling hard for supremacy against the cave-lion, the 
mammoth, and the grisly bear. In each cave dwelt a separate family, 
ungoverned save by the harsh government of its father and hunter, 
and unbound to the inhabitants of other caves by any ties save those 
of arude and half-developed barter. The size and shape of the jaws 
may even lead one to suppose that men still fought with one another 
like the higher apes, using their ponderous canine teeth as weapons 
of offence. But in any case we must suppose that these primitive 
families lived in a state of isolation more complete than even that of our 
modern Australians, and remained utterly unconsolidated into any form 
of tribe or nation. 

The cave-men were by trade hunters only. Agriculture of even the 
rudest kind seems to have been quite unknown to them. The black- 
fellows of Eastern Britain and France lived mainly on the reindeer, 
whose bones and horns occur more frequently than any other animal 
remains in their caves. But the creatures which then roamed over 
Northern Europe belonged to two types now inhabiting widely different 
regions. The one type, as Sir John Lubbock has pointed out, was quite 
sub-arctic, and included such creatures as the extinct mammoth, the hairy 
rhinoceros, the arctic hare, the white fox, the reindeer, and the bison. 
The presence of these animals clearly shows that the general climate 
must have been far colder than at the present time. But, on the other 
hand, a sub-tropical fauna extended also into Northern Europe, and its 
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remains show us with equal clearness that warm periods alternated with 
the cold, and that the whole of our continent then formed a singlé con- 
tinuous zoological province. Amongst these animals of warmer climates 
the hippopotamus ranged as far north as England ; the African elephant 
still roamed over the cork forests of Spain and Sicily ; while the hyzna, 
the cave-lion, and the porcupine extended over the whole of continental 
Europe where the relics of the early flint-weaponed men have yet been 
found. Mr. A. R. Wallace has shown good reasons for believing that it 
was the Glacial Epoch which caused the great split between the zoological 
belt of Northern Europe and sub-tropical Asia. The coming on of the ice 
age slowly killed off the Siberian mammoths, the English hippopotami, and 
the hairy rhinoceros. When at length the glaciers clear away and 
modern Europe stands before our eyes, we find it inhabited only by a 
smaller and more strictly Arctic fauna, while all its most gigantic 
mammals and most beautiful birds have been frozen out or driven south- 
ward into the warmer peninsulas of Southern Asia. The reindeer, the 
- cave-lion, and the bear are all gone. If Mr. Wallace is right, our 
existing European beasts and birds represent merely the dingy survivors 
of a far more rich and varied type of life in the quaternary period. The 
ingenious naturalist attributes mainly to this cause the superiority in 
brilliancy and beauty of the animals which now inhabit tropical Asia 
and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 

The principal weapons with which the cave-men made war upon the 
reindeer and the urus were the rough flint hatchets by which they are 
still best known. These hatchets are very irregular in shape, viewed by 
a modern standard ; but they still show unmistakable signs of human 
manufacture in their rough similarity and adhesion to pattern. They are 
simply chipped off by a series of side-blows, and never ground to a 
smooth surface like the well-made celts of their late successors, the 
neolithic Mongolians. I need hardly say that no trace of metals occurs 
amongst the relics of the cave-men. Even pottery was unknown to 
them. But they knew how to make bone-needles, and knife-handles, 
and fish-hooks ; and how to carve horn into really artistic shapes. It is. 
from the caves of the south of France that the most interesting remains. 
have been disinterred, and they show that the flint-clippers had 
already progressed to a high degree of culture in matters of art. 
Many sketches of reindeer, rudely scrawled on pieces of bone or 
reindeer horn, are not only drawn with considerable skill, but may 
even be described as spirited. One drawing of a mammoth executed on 
a fragment of mammoth tusk, and found in the rock shelter of La 
Madeleine, has been engraved several times in French and English works, 
being in fact the only contemporary portrait of that extinct creature 
now in existence. Some of the knife-handles are carved with admirable 
taste into animal forms, the natural shape of the original being well 
conventionalised so as to fit in with the use to which the handle was 
applied. Other marks of esthetic feeling are shown in the accumulation 
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_of fossils and bones for necklaces, and in the bright-coloured stones some- 


times selected for the manufacture of hatchets. 

Of course the presence of a proper stone for making his weapons was 
an absolute necessity for primeval man. Hence doubtless the reason why 
we find his range so curiously restricted. In our own island, for example, 
the relics of the cave-men are only found along the banks of our south- 
eastern rivers, in the region where chalk is more or less common, and 
where flints were consequently to be obtained in abundance. Paleolithic 
weapons hardly occur to the north-west of the great belt which runs 
obliquely across Britain from Whitby to Exeter,and separates the tertiary 
and secondary lowland from the primary mountain region. Nor, again, are 
they found in the level flats of Denmark and Sweden, where perhaps 
the glacial cold also prevented unclad man from making his home. But 
they are comparatively abundant in most chalk districts, or rather in the 
drift deposited by rivers whose valleys are bounded by chalk-downs. 

From such rough data as these I fancy I can dimly picture to myself 
the life of the flint-chippers here on the banks of the Axe two hundred 
thousand years ago. The river then ran at a higher level than now, and 
had not yet cut through the greenstone of its valley to reach the red 
marl beneath, whose warm cliffs now brighten up the landscape at 
Axmouth, just opposite the little knoll on which I am at this moment 
seated. In two hundred thousand years even the little Axe and its 
tributaries have had time to wear away, particle by particle, a moderate 
thickness of chalk and sandstone. In the gravel beds by the seashore 
thus formed we find the remains of the rhinoceros and elephant. The 
valley in those old times must have been higher and broader; great 
forests must have covered either bank; and the bare chalk downs of 
Beer and Rowsdon must have formed the open haunts of reindeer and 
elk. I can fancy the little black boys creeping cautiously out of their 
cave at sunrise on a summer morning, and hunting for crayfish in the 
waters of the Axe. Lithe, naked little bodies, untattooed and wholly 
unadorned, they play together by the riverside, chattering a half-inarticu- 
late speech, largely eked out by gesture and intonation. Their father 
sits at the mouth of the cave, slowly fashioning a bone-needle, and neatly 
drilling its eye with a pointed flint awl, after the painstaking and 
laborious manner of all savage men. The mother rubs together two 
pieces of wood to light the fire, and feeds it with dry sticks from the 
forest. Perhaps her life was not yet so complete a drudgery as that of 
the Digger Indian squaw or the Australian gin, for primitive man does 
not seem to have treated women entirely as slaves, but rather to have 
chosen his helpmate with some regard to personal beauty, which might 
argue well for her subsequent good treatment. The whole family, how- 
ever, must always have had an air of timidity and a constant sense of 
insecurity ; for the cave afforded but a precarious shelter, and danger 
from every side must have been a common intruder. 

When the fire was lighted and the food—if there was any—rudely 
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cooked, the primeval breakfast must have been eaten in the darkness 
and gloom of the cave. Reindeer venison formed the staple substitute 
for butcher’s meat, though doubtless a rhinoceros steak or a piece of 
mammoth sirloin did not come amiss when the father of the family had 
been in luck with his hunting. An alpine hare or a few small birds 
would sometimes find a place on what passed for the breakfast-table. 
But more often, I suspect, the household found itself restricted to raw 
mussels, limpets, crayfish, sea-urchins, or lob-worms. Berries, and 
seeds, and edible leaves, no doubt eked out the meal when hunting was 
bad and the father had gone out day after day in vain, bringing back 
with him nothing better than these vegetarian stuffs. A very hungry 
time they had of it, we may be pretty sure, living from day to day on 
game and shellfish when in luck, and often starving outright, a dozen 
families together, when cold weather or shortness of game cut off the 
supplies. On the other hand, they must have had a famous feast from 
time to time, when the father or the elder brothers brought home a 
whole reindeer, or when a whale loaded with untold blubber got stranded 
upon the open shingle beach at Seaton. On such occasions the whole 
family ate itself positively drunk, like Mr. Eyre’s Australian black- 
fellows when he killed his horse in the extremity of famine during his 
journey through the untrodden bush. For though all these things hap- 
pened some two hundred thousand years ago, we must never forget that 
man had already reached a stage of culture somewhat in advance of that 
which we still find amongst the lowest existing savages. 

After the breakfast, scanty or abundant, has been cleared away, and 
the bones thrown into the corner for our future inspection, I fancy I can 
see the goodman of the cave taking out his hunting knife and his stone 
hatchet, fixed into a split wooden handle by thongs of deerskin or bast, 
and starting out upon his day’s expedition. He goes noiselessly and 
cowering through the forest, afraid of rousing his game prematurely, and 
with a sharp eye for any stray wolverine hiding among the branches, or 
any crouching cave-lion ready to spring from under cover {of a jungly 
thicket. Meanwhile I can see the squaw—or was it rather squaws? 
for primitive man may perhaps have been a polygamist—sitting by the 
mouth of the cave, also with a constant care against the wandering car- 
nivore, rudely sewing together a mantle of skins for the shoulders of the 
absent lord and master. The bone needle must have had a use, and I 
suppose the only likely one is that of stitching together the dried deer- 
hides with sinews or fibres. The long-haired shaggy-headed children 
play about hard by on thealluvial flats, making whistles out of knuckle- 
bones, tickling trout by the river side, and learning their future trade of 
flint-chippers by practice on a block of raw material from the side of Bindon 
Hill. At other times they search for round pebbles on the beach, fit for 
slingstones in size and shape; or hunt for fossils to make necklaces among 
the soft lias cliffs ; or drill holes in small bones to string with bast into 
ornaments for themselves or their mothers. Traces of all these occupa- 
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tions we find in the caves or among the drift. Later on in the day, the 
father returns in triumph. He has killed a musk-ox, and all the strength 
of the household is called out, to drag it home, to skin it, to dry the hide, 
to cut up and roast the part required for immediate use, and to put away 
the remainder in safety. A big fire is lighted at the mouth of the cave 
from the embers of the morning, the joint is quickly cooked in a smoky 
fashion, and the whole family, not without some preliminary quarrelling, 
gives itself over to a mighty meal. Supper or dinner finished, the father 
takes out the splinter of mammoth tusk, broken from the great beast 
which he found dead in the forest last winter, and in the fulness of his 
heart sets himself to the artistic task of carving a knife-handle or scraping 
with a flint graver the sketch of a reindeer fight. For though these 
pictorial works of palolithic man have been hitherto found in France 
alone, I do not know why our own extinct fellow-countrymen should not 
have a little credit for esthetic handicraft as well. Perhaps the lesser 
number of caves and the probably greater effect of the Glacial Epoch in 
Britain may account for the absence of artistic remains in our English 
qjuaternary deposits. 

But the glimpse of man’s early condition which these drift and cave 
weapons give us is, after all, only a glimpse. Before the drift period 
stretches an unknown past, and after the drift period succeeds a half- 
unknown future. For evidently the men who made these well-shaped flint 
implements, who used these exquisitely polished bone pins, who engraved 
these clever and accurate pictures of reindeer and mammoths, were not 
the first men who lived upon our earth. Such considerable manual 
skill and such high esthetic faculties clearly presuppose a long line of 
previous developments. Moreover, we know that progress was very 
slow in those early days, because the period covered by the chipped 
flints is very considerable, and yet there is very little alteration in the 
form of the weapons. The thickness of the drift and the cave deposit 
shows that the cave-dwellers must have inhabited Northern Europe for 
many, many centuries. Yet during all that long lapse of time they 
hardly progressed in arts at all. Certainly they never attained to the 
point of polishing their stone weapons or of moulding even the rudest 
hand-made pottery. Accordingly we must believe that the time which 
it had taken them to reach the degree of culture at which we get our 
glimpse of them must have been simply enormous. Humanity must 
have undergone a Jong course of slow evolution before it could produce 
the clever hunters and tasteful artists of the Chipped Flint Period. 

When and where this previous evolution took place we can hardly 
yet even guess. We have been so long accustomed to look upon man as 
a creature of yesterday that it almost takes our breath away even to be 
told that he probably preceded the Glacial Epoch, some two hundred 
thousand years ago. But then to be asked to believe that the pre- 
glacial men themselves were comparatively late and half-civilised 
specimens of humanity is perhaps too much for our weak faith. Yet the 
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Abbé Bourgeois has found a clue which may possibly help to bridge over 
the gap and to lead us into embracing even this last and most difficult clause 
in the modern scientific creed. In the calcaire de Beauce, a French 
miocene stratum, the fearless Abbé has ventured to discover flint objects 
which he believes to be human or semi-human implements. They con- 
sist of flakes, not chipped off by a blow like the palzolithic knives, but 
apparently. split by means of fire. Specimens of these presumed flint 
weapons were exhibited at the Anthropological Congress at Paris last 
year, and were allowed by many experts to look suspiciously like the 
handicraft of man. Even earlier than the Abbé Bourgeois’ discovery, 
bones had been observed at St. Prest which appeared as though they had 
been cut with a sharp instrument—say a very primeval stone hatchet. 
But if these observations are really correct, then we must push back the 
first appearance of man, or at least of a weapon-making animal, far into 
the past of the tertiary formations. The time which elapsed between 
the Miocene or Pliocene periods and the days of the flint-chippers must 
be reckoned, in all probability, not by hundreds of thousands, but by 
millions of years. I cannot pretend that these data are vefy certain ; 
but at any rate, when we consider the many marks of comparatively high 
cultivation exhibited by paleolithic man, they need not be regarded as 
preposterous or extravagant. 

Just as we know little about the previous history of man during the 
time which precedes our glimpse of his existence in the paleolithic stage, 
so we know little about him in the long interval which separates that 
stage from the all but historical neolithic period. The Glacial Epoch 
seems to have swept away almost the whole fauna, and a large part of the 
flora, of Northern Europe, and with it the black-fellows who worked the 
flints of Axmouth and of St. Acheul. For about a hundred and fifty 
thousand years, roughly speaking, England and the opposite continent 
seem to have been uninhabited by the human race. When next we find 
traces of man’s occupation, in the neolithic burial-grounds, man had pro- 
gressed to a far higher grade of practical arts, and the face of the Euro- 
pean fauna had entirely altered. The great river-horses, mammoths, 
elks, and reindeer were gone; and in their place roamed the familiar 
denizens of our modern forests. The Mongolian or Euskarian inhabi- 
tants were men who used exquisitely polished hatchets of greenstone, 
whose material was brought by a regular commerce from the distant 
Kuen-Lun mountains of Central Asia. They knew how to make pottery ; 
they dwelt in regular and well-built villages; they buried their dead in 
splendid tumuli. They had fixed government by chieftains for whom 
these tumuli were raised. They had reached at least one great religious 
idea, that of human immortality; for beside the corpses of their chief- 
tains they placed the weapons and ornaments which they would need in 
the other world. They lived mainly or entirely upon their domesticated 
animals, the cow, sheep, pig, and goat. They trained the dog to assist 
them intheir hunting expeditions. They cultivated wheat and barley, 
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which they crushed with corn-breakers into rough meal. They even 
tilled flax, and wove from it coarse linen cloth. Such regular govern- 
ment, settled communities, fixed kingship, religious belief, domestication 
of animals, and advanced tillage, show of course that immense strides in 
civilisation had been made between the two periods. The men who 
came back to Northern Europe in the neolithic epoch must have been 
developing and improving for ages elsewhere before they ‘could have 
reached so high a type of culture. We do not yet know where the in- 
termediate stages were passed ; and it may perhaps happen that no record 
of the passage from the chipped flint stage to the polished stone stage 
anywhere exists. But when the rest of the world has been as thoroughly 
explored as North-Western Europe, we may reasonably hope for some 
further light upon the intermediate steps. 

Nor must we too rashly conclude that all the human beings who 
inhabited the earth in the pre-glacial period were as rude as those who 
lived here beside the valley of the Axe. Nay, there iseven some reason 
to suppose that the civilisation of the Dordogne was then far in advance 
of the civilisation of the Thames. And when we remember that at the 
present day the culture of London, with its railways, telegraphs, and 
Royal Societies, coexists in time with the savagery of the naked 
Fuegians and the all but speechless Andamanese, we may well believe 
that in more southern climates the men of the pre-glacial period may 
have attained to a much higher degree of art and knowledge than our 
own northern islanders. Again, it is by no means certain that the 
paleolithic men of Europe were at all the ancestors of their neolithic 
successors. It may easily have happened that the paleolithic Europeans 
were entirely killed off by the Glacial Epoch, and that the neolithic men 
who long afterwards filled up their place were the descendants of another 
race which had meanwhile been developing its pastoral and agricultural 
arts, together with its governmental and religious ideas, in the great 
central table-land of Asia. But, be this as it may, we know at least that 
the neolithic men at their first appearance in the West had reached a high 
development, which presupposes an immense number of previous stages. 
They had progressed from the rude separate family system of pre-glacial 
times to the full political life of the village and the recognised king. 
They had passed from the separate hunting life to the nomad pastoral 
horde, and from that again to the settled agricultural community. It 
wanted but a few steps to bring them on through the bronze and iron 
ages to our own modern England, with its printing-presses and its tele- 
phones, its woman-suffrage associations and its anti-vaccination leagues. 
Strange as it sounds to say so, the interval in culture between the Lon- 
don of to-day and the Swiss lake-village of neolithic times is as nothing 
compared with the interval in culture between the Swiss lake-village and 
the primeval cavern. The one represents the rapid gains of a few thou- 
sand years; the other represents the slow acquisitions of as many 
centuries, 
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The Siege of Ghuznee. 


AN EPISODE OF THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR, 


ee BOG 


On June 19, 1841, my old corps, the 27th Bengal Native Infantry, 
marched into Ghuznee for the purpose of relieving the 16th Native 
Infantry, who were under orders to move to Khelat-i-Ghilzai. We were 
accompanied by the 5th Regiment of Light Cavalry, a couple of guns, 
and some Hindostani recruits for Shah Soojah’s 3rd Regiment of In- 
fantry, then in garrison at Khelat. Our march had been a long and 
fatiguing one. Quitting Umballa in January, we had traversed the 
country of the five rivers, then the kingdom of the Sikhs, and, crossing 
the Jhelum at the town of that name, had wound through the intermi- 
nable ravines which intervene between it and Rawul Pindi; leaving Pindi 
behind us, we pushed slowly on to Attock, and so to Peshawur. Here 
we halted some days, waiting for various details for the force in Afghani- 
stan to reach us, and it was not until May 20 that we entered the 
Khyber Pass. It was with no great feelings of cheerfulness that we saw 
the mountain barriers close out from behind us the last glimpse of 
Avitabele’s stronghold. The prospects of active service were very 
remote, and our men by no means relished the idea of cantonment life 
so far away from the Ganges. Short leave was now to bea thing of the 
past, and few could indulge in the luxury of furlough with its attendant 
journey of 1,000 miles. At Jellalabad we halted a couple of days, 
reaching Cabul on June 8. The four duys spent here were passed in 
discussing with old friends the principal events of the bloodless campaign 
of Afghanistan, but not a rumour did we hear of the impending troubles. 
All were wrapped in security, and on the morning of June 12 we marched 
out of Cabul with as much unconcern as if we were moving from Benares 
to Dinapore. Not one of us had a suspicion that in a few short weeks we 
should be engaged in a deadly fight for existence, or that of the thousand 
bayonets which now proudly glistened in the morning sun not one would 
ever flash again in Hindostan. So little, indeed, did the military 
authorities at Calcutta realise that we were even ostensibly marching on 
field service, that, instead of our roll of officers mustering its full twenty- 
four, we had with us but one lieutenant-colonel, five lieutenants, three 
ensigns, and an assistant-surgeon. Our major and all our captains 
were on furlough or on staff employ; two captains and one lieutenant 
were holding appointments in Afghanistan, thus there were twelve ab- 
sentees, whose work we subalterns with the colours were gratuitousty 

performing. 
On the morning of June 20 we marched into the fortress of Ghuznee, 
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and the 16th Native Infantry marched out, encamping on the Candahar 
road. Ina day or two, however, they left, accompanied by our late 
companions in arms, the 5th Cavalry, Shah Soojah’s recruits, and the 
guns, to coerce some refractory Ghilzai tribes, whilst we reluctantly were 
doomed to commence the ordinary routine of cantorment work. Every- 
thing seemed so quiet and peaceable round about Ghuznee, that not even 
the most gloomy prophet of evil could have anticipated a few weeks 
would see us a beleaguered garrison. It was not until the month of 
September that we in Ghuznee had the smallest idea of an uneasy feeling 
existing in Cabul. How well do I remember the first intimation we had 
of a prospect of fighting, and with what pleasure it was received by us 
subalterns of the 27th! One of our brother officers had gone on leave to 
Cabul, and he sent us word of the difficulties and opposition Sale had 
encountered in the march from the capital to Jellalabad, and wound up 
his letter with “Thank goodness these politicals are evidently making a 
mess of it, and we shall to a certainty get some fighting at last.” Just 
about this time Palmer, our colonel, began to be.much occupied with some 
spy system which he had organised, and Harris, our interpreter, was for 
ever worrying himself over the translation of intercepted letters, which 
all breathed more or less of hatred to the infidels who now held Afghani- 
stan for Shah Soojah. In these epistles we were generally described as 
“sugha-i kafar na bukar.”* Of course the news soon leaked out among 
the men, but on conversing with the native officers I found that they had 
a supreme contempt for the Afghans, and great faith in the “iqbaul” 
or good fortune of the English, which they said would carry us gloriously 
through any undertaking. The English officers shared this feeling of 
indifference to the many rumours which daily flitted through the garri- 
son, and it was not until the very end of September that we began to 
realise there was fighting in store for us. Then Harris, our interpreter, 
received a hurried note from Captain Dodgin, of the 44th Foot, postmaster 
at Ghuznee, saying that the whole country was up in arms, that the 
Afghans had joined the Ghilzais, and that an attempt would shortly be 
made to surprise Ghuznee. We ridiculed the idea. Our men relished 
it, and promised the enemy a warm reception should they attempt to 
molest us in our stronghold. The Colonel did not share the general 
contempt for our foes, and busied himself in putting the place in as 
thorough a state of defence as his resources would permit. A loopholed 
wall was built which entirely surrounded the Bala Hissar or citadel, and 
gave a certain amount of protection to the barracks, which were enclosed 
in it. A powerful gateway was constructed, flanked by two massive 
stone guard-houses or watch-towers. The Bala Hissar was an eminence 
in the western portion of the city, and the road leading up to it was 
thoroughly exposed from all quarters. This was now covered by a mud 
wall. We thus had a double line of defence: the mud wall, which en- 
circled the base of the Bala Hissar hill, and the inner citadel itself. The 


* Worthless infidels, sons of dogs. 
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outer line was too extended for our small garrison to defend thoroughly, 
yet the mere fact of there being no well in the citadel compelled us to 
adopt the former line, weak as we were. Our artillery consisted of six 
iron and brass guns of native workmanship, cunning in construction and 
useless in practice. There were some four 6-pounders, one iron 8-pounder, 
the carriage of which was in good condition, and which was indeed the 
only reliable piece of ordnance we had in our possession. The carriages 
of the others were in the most rickety condition, but our regimental 
armourer, under the Colonel’s directions, succeeded in putting them 
together in a tolerably decent sort of way. In the lower fort there was 
a huge unwieldy 68-pounder, called by the natives Zubur Jung. -The 
good people of Ghuznee said it had been brought to Afghanistan in the 
train of Nadar Shah, and they had an idea that it could throw a shot up- 
wards of three miles. This may be so;.we never tried it. In the first 
place we had no ammunition for it, and in the second a beneficent and 
thoughtful Government had not provided us with a single gunner in the 
’ garrison. Fortunately for us our Quartermaster-Sergeant Craven had 
formerly been in the Bengal Artillery, and he, with his usual energy, 
commenced to instruct all the ensigns in gun-drill. We picked up 
the work pretty readily, and before the end of October had 
imparted our knowledge to about one hundred of our men, the 
Colonel with much forethought having detailed twelve men from each 
company to learn artillerymen’s work. In addition to these pre- 
cautions, the Colonel did not neglect the commissariat, but succeeded 
in laying in a stock of provisions which should have lasted our garrison 
six months on full rations. These were stored in the citadel, and 
orders were given that they were not to be drawn upon until we should 
be unable to obtain supplies from the city. It was computed that in the 
bazaar there was more than a year’s supplies easily obtainable. Those 
stored in the citadel consisted of flour, ghee (clarified butter), salt, pulse, 
and a great quantity of unground corn. Unfortunately we had very few 
hand-mills, and the consequence was, that, when we were reduced to half 
rations, the Hindoo soldiers and camp followers got only the corn which 
they were unable to grind, and so merely ate it parched, which seriously 
affected their health. As far as food was concerned we never had any 
cause to grumble. It is true that our flour was not over-sweet, and 
that meat was scarce and often not obtainable. Our great hardship was 
the scarcity of water. The one well was not a particularly good one, 
and often was dry for several consecutive hours. This was severely felt 
by all ranks, and was an evil no fortitude could bear up against. It 
is true there was another well in the upper citadel, near our magazine, 
but it never had any water, though of immense depth, and it was useless 
our endeavouring to sink another through the rocky soil of the Bala 
Hissar when once disturbances commenced. Even after this lapse of 
time I cannot but wonder at the criminal incompetence of the military 
authorities at Cabul, who left a garrison in Ghuznee in 1839 unprovided 
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with artillery, and with an insufficient water supply. They surely knew 
we were living on a powder magazine which at any hour might explode, 
and yet they took no steps to guard against fire. Even when the first 
whisper of insurrection was heard at Cabul they might have spared 
us fifty gunners and a supply of ammunition wherewith we could 
have made some show of defence with our artillery, and even a sec- 
tion of Engineers would have enabled us to have strengthened our 
defences, to have sunk a well, and mayhap to have emulated Khelat-i- 
Ghilzai in the brilliancy of our defence. But no! a thorough state of 
listlessness pervaded the minds of the superior officers at Cabul, lulled 
into a false sense of security by the incompetent political officers, who in 
their turn were beguiled by the specious lies of the wily Afghans. No 
attempts were made to warn out-stations of the impending danger, or to 
suggest even that precautions for defence should be undertaken. Our 
first intimation that any mischief was brewing was in a private letter, 
and it was but natural that the Colonel should have hesitated before act- 
ing upon it. The month of October was passed by us in making what 
defensive preparations we could, although I believe our efforts were re- 
garded with indifference, if not with scorn, by the authorities in Cabul. 
On November 5 the storm broke, and we then found ourselves face 
to face with a foe whose avowed determination was the utter extermina- 
tion of every British servant in the country. We saw our fate clearly 
now ; between us and succour lay the inhospitable mountain ranges of 
the Sufaid Koh, beyond that the dreary plains of the Punjaub, so that it 
would be fully six months ere a man or gun from Hindostan could come 
to our assistance. For these six months we were thrown entirely on our 
resources. Every man in Afghanistan was our avowed enemy. We were 
not the only besieged place. Candahar, Khelat-i-Ghilzai to the south, 
Cabul and Jellalabad to the north, were likewise surrounded. Help 
from any of them was impossible; we all felt that each and all of 
us must do our utmost, fighting steadily until relief from India 
should arrive. It was not until November 5 that we awoke to the 
real peril of our position. Two or three days previously a Captain 
Woodburn passed through Ghuznee, in command of a body of about 
150 men from the Candahar garrison, en route. for Cabul and Hindostan. 
He encamped for the night in the fort of a Tajik chief named Gool 
Mahomed, at Syudabad. Woodburn was a gallant, accomplished gen- 
tleman, and a brave and skilful officer. He took the usual precautions, 
closed the gates of the fort, placed a guard of his own men there—an act 
which we afterwards learned irritated Gool Mahomed immensely, He 
also wished to quarter a guard in each of the four raised bastions of the 
fort—for it must be known that every Afghan fort consists of a square 
building, with thick mud walls, generally from 15 to 20 feet high, and 
that at each corner a circular tower is constructed, which gives a flank- 
ing fire to all faces, and commands the whole of the interior. "Wood- 
burn’s wish to hold these bastions was overruled. Gool Mahomed urged 
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that his womenkind inhabited the towers, and that he could not turn 
them out without great inconvenience. Woodburn, feeling that after all 
he was a guest, that his suspicions might be groundless, reluctantly gave 
way. Fatal indecision! In the dead of night Gool Mahomed threw 
down ropes from the towers, and quietly gave admittance to a large body 
of Tajiks and Ghilzais, who suddenly opened a terrible fire on the sepoys 
sleeping in the square below. Woodburn hastily rallied his men, and 
returned the fire as well as he was able; but his opponents were under 
cover, his own men fearfully exposed and suffering heavily. He then 
resolved to die bravely in the open ; so, throwing open the gateway, he 
charged the hordes outside. Bravely did his sepoys fight their way 
through, but the odds were too great against them. Woodburn himself 
performed prodigies of valour, but fell at last, pierced by a dozen bullets, 
when his body was straightway hacked to pieces and torn limb from 
limb. Of his party some twenty managed to escape, bringing us the sad 
tidings of our friend’s gallant death. Many of these poor fellows were 
“wounded ; one, I well remember, had been shot through both thighs, yet 
had contrived to drag his weary body some forty-five miles. Thus 
was brought suddenly home to us, by the arrival of this crippled rem- 
nant of Woodburn’s party, the undoubted fact that we were face to face 
with a rebellion which was rapidly passing through the length and 
breadth of the land. A settled gloom now appeared to hover over our 
garrison ; not that the men in any way feared the result of an appeal to 
arms, for they seemed to have a profound contempt for the Afghans, 
who hitherto had not shown themselves formidable enemies in the field, 
but there appeared a general distrust of the senior authorities at Cabul. 
Under the colonel’s instructions we now set to work to improve our 
defences. As our adjutant was a man of indomitable perseverance and 
energy, his enthusiasm pervaded the usually listless sepoys, and they 
nobly seconded him in his earnest efforts to render our position impregnable. 
The sergeant-major had been a mason or bricklayer by trade, and he 
very readily imparted his knowledge to the now willing men, who really 
succeeded in turning out some very creditable work. Our efforts, how- 
ever, were but half-hearted, for our position, it was evident, was absolutely 
untenable ; we were completely commanded by the Bahlool hill, which 
was within easy matchlock range, and we had but one well, which only 
supplied sufficient water for 100 men. We felt, then, that, although 
we could easily repel any attack made on us, we should be quite unable 
to withstand a siege. The cold in the month of November was intense ; 
our thermometer, which only read to 14° below zero, frequently marked 
that intensity of frost, and doubtless the temperature often sank below 
that. Our men, inhabitants of Oude, felt the climate terribly ; many, 
very many, died of frost-bite, of diseases of the lungs engendered by in- 
sufficiency of clothing or exposure. There is no doubt that the Indian 
Government was greatly to blame in not having made arrangements for 
the proper equipment of the sepoys prior to leaving Hindostan ; their 
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pay was utterly inadequate to enable them to provide ti emselves with 
warm uniform, and we were doubtful how to act in the matter, for fear 
that Government would repudiate the expenditure incurred on that 
account. 

Although no overt act of hostility towards our garrison had yet been 
perpetrated before the middle of November, we were virtually in a state 
of siege. More than one of us had been fired at when riding in the vicinity 
of the city; so the colonel very wisely issued an order that no officer or 
man was to leave the walls without express permission, and then only 
in parties and well armed. As this naturally entailed extra work on 
the men, who were numbed by cold and the severe night duty which neces- 
sarily fell upon them, we determined to second the colonel’s wishes, and 
none even applied for the leave. Early in November we learned by a 
secret messenger that a brigade under Lieutenant-Colonel Maclaren, of the 
16th Native Infantry, was marching up to the assistance of the troops in 
Cabul, and that he had instructions to co-operate with a flying column from 
Colonel Palmer’s garrison in clearing the Ghuznee district of disaffected 
bands. This news was confirmed by the attitude displayed by the country 
people. On all sides we saw bodies of the enemy assembling in the plains 
below us, but ever beyond the reach of our cannon, and never near enough 
for us to have had a chance of meeting them in a hand-to-hand encounter. 
The news of Colonel Maclaren’s arrival at Mukoor, only eighty miles or 
a week’s march from us, was eagerly received by our men, who evinced 
the utmost keenness to move out to join him. I believe the colonel was 
much in favour of a diversion in rear of the armed bands who had evi- 
dently marched down to oppose Maclaren’s advance, but here he was 
hampered by the fact that he had none but subaltern officers in his gar- 
rison; he could well have spared 400 men, confining the remainder of the 
garrison in the citadel, but to send such a party under a young subaltern 
was a risk he wisely determined not to run. I cannot blame him, and 
yet how different our winter might have been had the adjutant been 
permitted to move with a wing down along the Candahar road! Days 
passed by, and yet no further news of Maclaren ; our immediate vicinity 
was clear of rebels, who had all marched down to oppose him, and we 
were once more free to ride over the snow-clad plain, or, what was still 
more enjoyable, to skate on the ice of the ditch. In this pastime Mrs. 
Lumsden was no mean proficient, and for a few days we banished dull care, 
took our luncheons down to the city wall, and then, in presence of the 
astounded Afghans and wonder-stricken sepoys, amused ourselves to our 
hearts’ content. Even the staid old colonel used to come down to watch 
his youngsters disporting themselves on the ice; but he always seemed 
oppressed with the weight of his responsibility, and was certainly dread- 
fully hampered in having no senior officer in whom he could confide, or 
with whom he could converse as an equal. We were all boys, as it were, 
loyal, willing to do our duty, fond of our chief, and proud of our regi- 
ment, still lads so much his junior that his position was unique, and one 
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in which no man should have been placed. The enemy now having 
completely disappeared from our neighbourhood, the colonel determined 
on destroying a village called “ Hakim Sunaee-ke-Killah,” which was 
within musket-shot of the walls of the city, and was well known to be a 
meeting-place for disaffected spirits. This was carried out without oppo- 
sition, the walls of the village being razed to the ground, as well as those 
which enclosed a tomb between the village and Ghuznee. The days now 
began to drag wearily along. The very anxiety with which we waited and 
watched for Maclaren’s force only added to the miseries of our situation, 
and we were at a loss to account for his delay. Tidings from him we had 
none; messenger after messenger was sent out, yet never returned, and 
we at last began to fear that the fate which befell Woodburn’s party must 
have overtaken his. At last we heard that he felt himself too weak to 
push on to Ghuznee, and, having reached a point only fifty miles from us, 
had fallen back on Khelat-i-Ghilzai. The effect of this news was appa- 
rent in our men. They knew full well that they had as little to hope for 


‘ from the Afghans as we had, but until now they had the most implicit 


faith in our ability to pull through all difficulties, and the advent of 
Maclaren’s force was hailed by them as an opportunity for clearing the 
city of our enemies, destroying all the hostile villages in our immediate 
neighbourhood, and reading the Afghans such a lesson as to compel them 
to respect our position until the arrival of spring and fresh troops from 
Hindostan. The men were shrewd enough to know that, drilled and 
equipped as we were, the Afghans had no chance with us in the open 
field, but that, cooped up in a fortress dominated by the fatal Bahlool 
hill, surrounded by a city filled with fanatics, with but a limited supply 
of water, the task of starving us into submission was no difficult one. 
The Colonel, on finding all hope of succour from Maclaren’s force must 
be abandoned, and that we should be compelled to fight the good fight 
unaided, resolved on clearing the city of all its Afghan and Parseevan 
inhabitants, leaving only the Hindoo shopkeepers in the place. This 
step was impressed upon him by the native officers, who foresaw the 
danger that existed in the proximity of the city to our walls. The 
Afghan Sirdars, several of whom professed themselves as most friendly to 
us, strongly opposed the measure, and urged that its adoption would in- 
fallibly cause even the well-disposed to turn against us. In this dilemma 
the Colonel appealed to headquarters ; from the General he received per- 
mission to act as he thought fit, from the Envoy the most positive instruc- 
tions to do nothing that would irritate the townspeople. Thus Palmer 
was powerless to carry out what he knew to be a most necessary measure 
for our safety, and had to content himself with issuing various orders for 
the guidance of the townspeople in the case of an émeute and for the 
better government of the bazaar. These were translated into Persian by 
Harris, our interpreter, and, being pasted on boards, were hung up in 
conspicuous places. They were to the effect that all well-disposed persons 
were to shut themselves up in their houses at dusk, at which time all shops 
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were to be closed, and that the firing of guns at all times was strictly 
forbidden. 

On November 20 the enemy once more appeared on the scene, hover- 
ing round the city in great numbers. Our guards at the gateway 
were doubled, and each placed under a British officer; the orders were 
strict that no armed man was to be permitted to enter the place, 
and any bodies of men approaching within range were to be fired 
at. John Nicholson was one of our best shots, and daily he used to 
knock over one or more of the enemy with a long-barrelled jezail he had 
bought in the city. Davis was another good hand at this sort of work, 
and as it was congenial sport for youngsters we were enabled to keep the 
foe at arm’s length. Now that the enemy had reappeared, our duty 
became very heavy. All of the officers, with the exception of the 
colonel, the adjutant, and the doctor, were placed on nightly duty, and 
during the day three were invariably posted at each of the gateways. 
In spite of the vigilance exercised, we had every reason to believe that 
arms were smuggled into the city by the long-robed Afghan women ; 
indeed, this was confirmed by the Hindoo traders. One of these men, 
very shortly after the reappearance of the enemy, disclosed to the colonel 
a plan for the capture of the place, which he had overheard. It was to 
the effect that a heavy attack was to be made on the three gateways 
simultaneously on an early night, and that, whilst our attention was 
diverted by these endeavours, a strong party of Ghazees were to rush at 
the south-east bastion, where we had a native officer’s party. The 
townspeople from within were to co-operate with their brethren from 
without, overpower the guard, lower ropes over the walls, and admit 
the enemy by this means. For some days additional precautions were 
taken, though I believe the colonel did not place much reliance on the 
Khuttree’s word ; these were soon after relaxed, and the usual jemadar’s 
party manned the bastion. Night alarms now were frequent. On one 
occasion a Ghazee crept unobserved to the Cabul gateway, and fired 
through an aperture in the postern at Harris, who was sitting reading by 
a small lamp. A sepoy sitting beside Harris was wounded ; and the 
Afghan, though followed by a volley of balls, ran away shouting joyously. 
A few nights after Harris’s adventure, when Poett was on duty, some 
men rushed up with bundles of firewood, which, in spite of the fusillade 
opened on them, they succeeded in kindling. The gate was nearly con- 
sumed ; but, contrary to expectation, no assault was delivered. Our 
strength now was about 1,500 men, including camp followers; of these 
nearly one half were made up of details of Shah Soojah’s forces, our own 
regiment numbering nearly 800. The total number of British officers 
was eleven; for Burnett and Crawfurd had deemed it unadvisable to 
proceed to Cabul, which they at one time thought of doing. 

On December 10 we had a heavy fall of snow, which continued for 
some hours. Up to this time we had once or twice been favoured with 
slight falls, which whitened the ground ; but now it lay thiek all around 
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us, we were in hopes that the severity of the weather would compel the 
bands of Ghazees to disperse. But they became more defiant than ever, 
and we had now to open fire on them with our badly served artillery. 
Still, the moral effect of the heavy shot had the effect of keeping them 
out of range during the day. On the afternoon of December 16 it be- 
came. evident a serious attuck was intended. The enemy collected in 
thousands on all sides; their drums beating, soornaies playing, flags 
waving ; and all these symptoms of defiance being answered from the 
city made us see the indecision of the colonel in not having cleared out 
the hornet’s nest from our midst. As it became dusk the Hindoo camp 
followers began crowding up from the city to the citadel, and it was 
clear that they thought mischief was rapidly brewing. There was little 
doubt about it. Shots from without were answered by shots from 
within ; and our sergeant-major, a thoughtful and gallant soldier, sent 
down several loads of spare ammunition to the various guards, Dark- 
ness rapidly closed in, and by 7 p.m. the whole city was in an uproar. 
‘Shortly after that hour a heavy attack was made on the water-gate, held 
by a company under one who made a European reputation for himself 
in the stirring days of the mutiny, but who now was a tall, pleasing lad, 
full of enthusiasm and undeniably gallant—I speak of John Nicholson. 
For upwards of an hour did the fight rage hotly at this point. Our 
men, however, were well commanded by a cool, determined soldier ; 
they in their turn were not to be outdone in coolness, and they fired 
slowly and steadily in reply to the hail of bullets which rattled on to 
the parapets and gateway. Almost every shot of ours told; and finally, 
defeated on every point, the discomfited Ghazees drew back, carrying 
nearly all their killed with them. Repulsed at this quarter, an attack 
was immediately developed on the south-eastern bastion, and here the 
enemy within showed themselves. Our brave jemadar fought despe- 
rately. His men seconded his efforts; but they were taken in reverse 
by a sharp fire from the treacherous Ghuzneevides, and finally driven 
from their post. Ladders were now let down by some Parseevans, and 
the enemy poured in over the parapet in immense numbers. The colonel, 
hearing of the loss of this important post, sent two companies, barely 
numbering 100 men, to retake it at the point of the bayonet. The 
approach, however, was so narrow, that not more than two men could 
walk abreast on the slippery parapet ; and though Captain Poett, bravely 
aided by Williams, Davis, and Crawfurd, again and again dashed at the 
enemy, it was all of no avail—the odds were too great. Our sepoys 
fought nobly ; but they were exposed to a flank fire from the roofs of the 
houses in the city, which galled them severely. Poett saw the feat was 
impossible, yet, in obedience to orders, repeated his attacks incessantly 
until dawn broke, when, himself wounded, finding all his officers had 
been struck down, and his party much reduced in strength, he withdrew 
under cover of some buildings, and, having barricaded and loopholed 
them, kept up a sharp fire on the enemy in the bastion. At dawn, 
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were to be closed, and that the firing of guns at all times was strictly 
forbidden. 

On November 20 the enemy once more appeared on the scene, hover- 
ing round the city in great numbers. Our guards at the gateway 
were doubled, and each placed under a British officer; the orders were 
strict that no armed man was to be permitted to enter the place, 
and any bodies of men approaching within range were to be fired 
at. John Nicholson was one of our best shots, and daily he used to 
knock over one or more of the enemy with a long-barrelled jezail he had 
bought in the city. Davis was another good hand at this sort of work, 
and as it was congenial sport for youngsters we were enabled to keep the 
foe at arm’s length. Now that the enemy had reappeared, our duty 
became very heavy. All of the officers, with the exception of the 
colonel, the adjutant, and the doctor, were placed on nightly duty, and 
during the day three were invariably posted at each of the gateways. 
In spite of the vigilance exercised, we had every reason to believe that 
arms were smuggled into the city by the long-robed Afghan women ; 
indeed, this was confirmed by the Hindoo traders. One of these men, 
very shortly after the reappearance of the enemy, disclosed to the colonel 
a plan for the capture of the place, which he had overheard. It was to 
the effect that a heavy attack was to be made on the three gateways 
simultaneously on an early night, and that, whilst our attention was 
diverted by these endeavours, a strong party of Ghazees were to rush at 
the south-east bastion, where we had a native officer’s party. The 
townspeople from within were to co-operate with their brethren from 
without, overpower the guard, lower ropes over the walls, and admit 
the enemy by this means. For some days additional precautions were 
taken, though I believe the colonel did not place much reliance on the 
Khuttree’s word ; these were soon after relaxed, and the usual jemadar’s 
party manned the bastion. Night alarms now were frequent. On one 


‘occasion a Ghazee crept unobserved to the Cabul gateway, and fired 


through an aperture in the postern at Harris, who was sitting reading by 
a small lamp. A sepoy sitting beside Harris was wounded ; and the 
Afghan, though followed by a volley of balls, ran away shouting joyously. 
A. few nights after Harris’s adventure, when Poett was on duty, some 
men rushed up with bundles of firewood, which, in spite of the fusillade 
opened on them, they succeeded in kindling. The gate was nearly con- 
sumed; but, contrary to expectation, no assault was delivered. Our 
strength now was about 1,500 men, including camp followers; of these 
nearly one half were made up of details of Shah Soojah’s forces, our own 
regiment numbering nearly 800. The total number of British officers 
was eleven; for Burnett and Crawfurd had deemed it unadyisable to 
proceed to Cabul, which they at one time thought of doing. 

On December 10 we had a heavy fall of snow, which continued for 
some hours. Up to this time we had once or twice been favoured with 
slight falls, which whitened the ground ; but now it lay thiek all around 
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us, we were in hopes that the severity of the weather would compel the 
bands of Ghazees to disperse. But they became more defiant than ever, 
and we had now to open fire on them with our badly served artillery. 
Still, the moral effect of the heavy shot had the effect of keeping them 
out of range during the day. On the afternoon of December 16 it be- 
came. evident a serious attack was intended. The enemy collected in 
thousands on all sides; their drums beating, soornaies playing, flags 
waving; and all these symptoms of defiance being answered from the 
city made us see the indecision of the colonel in not having cleared out 
the hornet’s nest from our midst. As it became dusk the Hindoo camp 
followers began crowding up from the city to the citadel, and it was 
clear that they thought mischief was rapidly brewing. There was little 
doubt about it. Shots from without were answered by shots from 
within ; and our sergeant-major, a thoughtful and gallant soldier, sent 
down several loads of spare ammunition to the various guards. Dark. 
ness rapidly closed in, and by 7 p.m. the whole city was in an uproar. 
Shortly after that hour a heavy attack was made on the water-gate, held 
by a company under one who made a European reputation for himself 
in the stirring days of the mutiny, but who now was a tall, pleasing lad, 
full of enthusiasm and undeniably gallant—I speak of John Nicholson. 
For upwards of an hour did the fight rage hotly at this point. Our 
men, however, were well commanded by a cool, determined soldier ; 
they in their turn were not to be outdone in coolness, and they fired 
slowly and steadily in reply to the hail of bullets which rattled on to 
the parapets and gateway. Almost every shot of ours told; and finally, 
defeated on every point, the discomfited Ghazees drew back, carrying 
nearly all their killed with them. Repulsed at this quarter, an attack 
was immediately developed on the south-eastern bastion, and here the 
enemy within showed themselves. Our brave jemadar fought despe- 
rately. His men seconded his efforts; but they were taken in reverse 
by a sharp fire from the treacherous Ghuzneevides, and finally driven 
from their post. Ladders were now let down by some Parseevans, and 
the enemy poured in over the parapet in immense numbers. The colonel, 
hearing of the loss of this important post, sent two companies, barely 
numbering 100 men, to retake it at the point of the bayonet. The 
approach, however, was so narrow, that not more than two men could 
walk abreast on the slippery parapet ; and though Captain Poett, bravely 
aided by Williams, Davis, and Crawfurd, again and again dashed _at the 
enemy, it was all of no avail—the odds were too great. Our sepoys 
fought nobly ; but they were exposed to a flank fire from the roofs of the 
houses in the city, which galled them severely. Poett saw the feat was 
impossible, yet, in obedience to orders, repeated his attacks incessantly 


until dawn broke, when, himself wounded, finding all his officers had 


been struck down, and his party much reduced in strength, he withdrew 
under cover of some buildings, and, having barricaded and loopholed 
them, kept up a sharp fire on the enemy in the bastion. At dawn, 
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Nicholson was recalled from the water-gate, and traversed the streets of 
the city without sustaining much loss. It was not till the afternoon 
that Captain Poett was enabled to draw off his three companies from 
the position they had taken up after the unsuccessful attack on the 
south-east bastion, and it was only effected with great difficulty and 
with the exercise of much ingenuity, the party having to cut their way 
through from house to house, breaking down the mud walls with their 
bayonets. All the dead were left behind ; but their arms and accoutre- 
ments were brought off, as were also the wounded. Our loss on this 
eventful night was four officers, sixty-three men killed and wounded, 
nearly all the casualties having occurred in Nos. 1, 2, and 4 companies. 
The town now was in the hands of the enemy, and our surrender 
a matter of days. The men were told off into three watches, and 
during the eight hours of duty remained armed and accoutred, half 
being in the lower, half in the upper fort. The British officers, I 
may say, were on standing guard. There were eleven of us, in- 
cluding the colonel, adjutant, and assistant-surgeon. Of the remaining 
eight, Burnett and Crawfurd did not belong to the 27th, but they 
nevertheless cheerfully accepted duty as regimental officers, and soon 
earned the love and confidence of our men by their cool cheery be- 
haviour under the most trying circumstances, and by the trouble they 
took to save the sepoys any extra labour. Three officers were daily 
detailed to the charge of the barracks and loopholed walls of the lower 
town, three more for the citadel and open parade-ground in front of the 
Dewan Khana, and one was permanently stationed at the outpost recap- 
tured by Lumsden’s company after the fall of the city. So it will be 
seen that our men had their hands full. We now were regularly be- 
sieged, and it was evident from the conduct of the inhabitants of the 
city that nothing short of our annihilation would satisfy the fanatics 
fighting against us. All day long, long strings of animals laden with 
bundles, household goods, and veiled women, were to be seen wending 
their way out of the gates, whilst pouring in as steadily were groups of 
armed men bent on our destruction. On December 19 the winter regu- 
larly set in with the usual Afghan severity. For some days it snowed 
incessantly, and when these storms ceased a keen, bitterly piercing wind 
arose, which seemed to benumb every limb. Our men, chiefly Hindo- 
stanis from Oude, felt the climate terribly ; numbers perished from 
frost-bite or lung diseases ; some even were frozen on their posts, and in 
order to lessen the exposure it was found advisable +o relieve our sentries 
every hour. In addition to the climatic exposure, our men suffered 
terrible hardships owing to want of water. We had but one well; the 
springs feeding it were by no means sufficient for our needs, and we 
found that towards midday it generally ran dry. We were therefore 
reluctantly compelled to limit the allowance drawn by the men, anda 
guard was stationed over it with strict orders to permit no one to draw, 
more than one ¢ota full (about a quart) in the day. For cooking and 
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washing purposes melted snow was used, but the men felt the want of 
the precious liquid terribly; but bore up uncomplainingly, and cheer- 
fully performed the heavy duties exacted from them. There was an 
anxious desire to maintain the good name of the 27th Native Infantry, 
and although there was a general feeling of disgust at the manner in 
which we had apparently been left. to our fate, yet there was still a 
vague, indefinable hope that succour would at last arrive so as to save 
us from the disgrace of surrender. Alas! these hopes were short-lived. 
A day or two before the close of the year, the colonel received a note 
from Ghuznee, either from Pottinger or Conolly, informing us of the 
murder of Sir William McNaghten, and that an agreement had been 
entered into with the chiefs for the evacuation of the country, in confor- 
mity with which we should be compelled to surrender Ghuznee. We 
also heard the same day of the gallant death of a brother officer, Lieu- 
tenant H. Laing, who was killed in action at the capture of the village 
of Beymurroo in the preceding month. No details of the fight in which 
Laing lost his life were furnished us, nor did we learn more of the Cabul 
tragedies. The colonel called us all into the mess-room, and read out 
the note, which I well remember was on a small scrap of paper about 
three inches square. He briefly added: “I fear, gentlemen, we shall 
eventually have to conform to the terms of the treaty which Sir W. 
MeNaghten entered into with the Afghans, but in the present state of 
affairs, snow-bound as we are, it is impossible for us {to carry it into 
execution ; I can only trust in you to maintain the honour of our good 
name until I am compelled to surrender the fortress.” This news was 
most disheartening to all of us, yet it was absolutely necessary to keep 
it both from the enemy and from our own men, who were still bearing 
up wonderfully. No attempts were made to assault our position ; had 
there’ been, we should have inflicted grievous loss on the foe, and mayhap 
have staved off the ignominy of our surrender, but the Afghans were too 
wary to meet us in the open field. Desultory firing went on, in which 
Nicholson distinguished himself as an excellent shot. Scarcely a day 
passed in which he did not bag some half-dozen men to his own jezail, 
but unfortunately we on our side had also daily to lament the death or 
wounds of one or more of our men, 

On January 9 the fatal news could no longer be withheld; we re- 
ceived that evening direct orders from the general to evacuate the place. 

The letter was very curiously worded, and some doubts were ex- 
pressed as to its authenticity. The order for us to leave behind such 
“stores as we could not conveniently carry” was a grave satire on our 
position, for in obedience to previous orders from Cabul we had sent all 
our baggage animals, camels, yaboos, and ponies to that city, the only 
beasts we possessed being our own horses, those of the Shah’s cavalry, 
and twelve watercarriers’ bullocks. It was abundantly evident that the 
letter was dictated by the Afghan chiefs themselves, and only signed 
under compulsion by the General ; so manifest was this, and so con- 
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vineed were we of our ability to hold our own throughout the winter, 
that Alston was commissioned by all of us to beg the Colonel to decline 
to comply with the instructions received, under the well-known military 
custom that the General, in signing the order, was virtually a prisoner, 
and therefore incapable of command. These representations unfortu- 
nately had no effect, and by the middle of January Colonel Palmer was 
deep in negotiations with the chiefs. Harris, the interpreter,,was now 
well to the front, translating and re-translating treaties, and on January 
20 a cessation of hostilities was determined on. From that date we 
commenced paying the enemy a large sum, about 900 rupees per 
diem, and guaranteed to cease firing on the city ; in return for this they 
sent us in meat, fowls, water, and vegetables, tobacco, and rice, and re- 
tained the privilege of potting at anybody they could get a chance at. 
The negotiations, however, progressed but slowly, but towards the end 
of February we were summarily warned by the chiefs that they could no 
longer restrain the Ghazees who thirsted for our blood, and that a British 
officer must be handed over to them as a hostage for the prompt fulfil- 
ment of the agreements already drafted. It was on February 23 that 
the new governors, one of them being Shumsoodeen Khan, a nephew of 
Dost Mahomed, arrived from Cabul. Although we knew that their 
entrance into the city was but the immediate prelude to our surrender, 
it was impossible to avoid laughing at the grotesque appearance these 
men presented as they rode through the Cabul gateway; they were ac- 
companied by a large retinue of Afghans, who were dressed in scarlet 
coats, cocked hats, epaulets, full-dress staff officer's pantaloons, and other 
uniforms or mufti garments—the plunder of our camp at Cabul. The 
Colonel sent one of our Mahomedan non-commissioned officers, who was a 
good Persian scholar, to welcome them and present them with robes of 
honour, and small gifts such as watches, telescopes, and pistols. Shum- 
soodeen speedily let us feel how completely we were in his power, for 
scarcely a day passed without his sending fresh demands to the Colonel for 
more gifts, which our Tosha Khana really was not in a position to afford. 
On February 27 the final treaty was entered into, and, in accordance with 
an additional article demanded by the chiefs, Harris, our interpreter, 
was handed over to them as a hostage for the due performance of the 
terms by us. 

On the morning of the 28th Harris left us, and right sorry were we to 
lose him. However, there was small leisure for repining, as we were 
now compelled to make every preparation for the coming move, which I 
candidly confess was looked upon with aversion and suspicion by all. In 
the evening we had a line from Harris, saying he had been received with 
every mark of consideration and respect, and that the Sirdars were most 
civil to him. The following week we were busily employed taking an in- 
ventory of the stores, which we were about to hand over, selecting the best 
firearms for our ownretention, and making such arrangements as we were 
able for our sustenance in the city. On March 5 we were told that the 
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Colonel was to remain with a small escort in Lumsden’s outpost, but 
that the rest of us were to be scattered over the city. We demurred to 
this, but unfortunately the Colonel gave in, and so many lives were lost 
which I have no doubt we might have saved had we remained en masse. 
The Sirdars of course recognised the advisability of scattering us as much 
as possible, and as the Colonel did not feel disposed to discuss the question 
we were forced to yield. On March 6, all preparations were ready. The 
charges of the guns in the citadel were drawn. One party of Jezailehu 
were admitted to take over charge of the ammunition, small arms, 
treasure, dvc., and a second was drawn up in front of the Dewan Khana 
in order to protect us from the fanaticism of the Ghazees, who, in defiance 
of the stipulations of the treaty, flocked into the citadel in great numbers, 
and used the most threatening gestures towards us. There wasa strong . 
disposition among our men to clear the citadel of these rascals, and a 
word from the Colonel would have sent us with fixed bayonets at them ; 
but he seemed too dejected to do anything, and, in answer to our protesta- 
tions that the treaty was being deliberately infringed, begged us not to 
accelerate hostilities, but to urge our men to take up the quarters assigned 
to. them quietly and submissively. Reluctantly we obeyed his orders, 
and moved down into the city amidst the jeers of the Afghans and Ghazees, 
It was quite clear that the chiefs with difficulty restrained these villains 
from attacking us, and we all experienced a feeling of relief when we 
found ourselves clear of the place and unattacked. My men were 
located near the Abdoolhug Mosque, and after seeing them in their 
quarters I sought out Poett, and we determined to share a room together. 
Little did we sleep that night; there was a busy roar to be heard in 
the direction of the citadel, which was dotted over with fires, in front of 
which ever and anon would flit the weird forms of the Ghazees, who even 
now were quarrelling over their spoil and laying plans for our annihilation. 
One of the native officers crept in and told us that he had heard we were 
to be attacked on the morrow, and begged Poett to turn the tables on 
the enemy by making a counter-stroke on them at once. It was, however, 
impossible to reach the Colonel, and, even had we reached him, I feel sure 
he would never have sanctioned such an attempt. His main idea was 
faithfully and honourably to fulfil his part of the agreement and leave 
the Sirdars to bear the moral obloquy of violating theirs! As dawn 
broke we were startled by a gun from the citadel, followed by another 
and yet another. It was some short time before we could distinguish on 
whom the cannonade was directed. That the guns were shotted was 
evident, and that the missiles were not falling near us was equally clear. 
There was a faint attempt ata musketry reply to the artillery, but it was 
very spasmodic. As the sun rose and the citadel stood out clear and 
bold above us, all doubt, if any had ever existed in our minds, was now re- 
moved ; the Ghazees had. obtained possession of the guns, and had opened 

fire on Lumsden’s outpost, in which the Colonel had been quartered by 

order of the Sirdars. Not content with this, bodies of Ghazees from 
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every conceivable quarter opened a hot musketry fire on our men 
wherever they appeared. Poett assumed command of our two companies, 
and succeeded in inflicting heavy loss on our assailants, but we were 
quite unable all that day to do more than hold our own. We heard, 
indeed, that -the Colonel had sent a message to Harris in which he 
directed that officer to point out to the Sirdars that they had infringed 
the treaty, but in reply Harris said that Shumsoodeen would do nothing 
to stop the massacre unless all the British officers were surrendered. To 
this an indignant rejection was sent. As night fell the firing ceased, and 
we set to work to strengthen our position. The Colonel, however, once 
more opened negotiations through Harris, and offered almost any terms 
if the Sirdars would only restrain the Ghazees. An order was circulated 
that night, desiring the sepoys to give up their money to the Colonel ; 
acknowledgments were of course given to them, but to the majority of 
the officers it appeared hard that the 15,000 rupees collected in the 
regiment should be paid to the treacherous Sirdars for what we all felt 
must be but a temporary cessation of hostilities. The colonel seemed 
to have lost all hope and all heart; he offered to sacrifice everything 
if only we were guaranteed a safe conduct to Peshawur. But of what avail 
were guarantees from such men as the chiefs, who had already forsworn 
themselves? Our Mahomedan servants and followers now deserted—nay, 
we urged them to leave us as the only means of saving their lives. On 
the 8th the firing continued, and poor Burnett, who, as usual, was acting 
as if he belonged to the regiment, was shot in the head, losing an eye. It 
was now seen that the Afghans were joining with the Ghazees in firing 
on us, and the fighting became incessant. Poor Mrs. Lumsden, who was 
dressed in her husband’s clothes in order to facilitate her escape from the 
house where she was in hiding, was killed together with her husband. Poett 


-also was badly wounded. Our casualties in native ranks were extremely 


heavy ; in fact our total losses to-day must have exceeded 100. Repeated 
communication now took place between the colonel and Harris, and at 
last, as the only means of saving our lives and those of our men, it was 
determined that we should surrender unconditionally ; and on March 10, 
just as the Afghans were preparing to fire into the outpost with the 68- 
pounder, the surrender was completed, and we all were marched up to 
Harris’s room in the Bala Hissar, where now were the Colonel, Captains 
Burnett, Poett, and Alston, Dr. Thomson, and Lieutenants Harris, Craw- 
furd, Williams, Nicholson, and Davis. The men of the regiment were 
handed over to the people of the city. Some few escaped by night, and 
made their way to Khelat or Cabul, but nearly all who attempted this feat 
died on the way. Many were stripped, beaten, and, on refusing to become 
Mahomedans, were killed by the Ghazees. This was in direct violation 
of the last treaty, by which it was enacted that the men were to be 
quartered in the lower fort. They were, however, never brought there, 
and we were powerless to save them. 

How wearily the days passed away none can imagine who have not 
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gone through a similar anxiety. Eagerly we strained our ears to catch 
the slightest morsel of intelligence from our guards, but their cautiousness 
was most commendable, and we learned nothing. Hope of succour from 
Cabul of course we had none, and the unaccountable retirement of 
Maclaren’s brigade did not encourage us in expecting aid from the direc- 
tion of Candahar; but as April drew on we still hoped that aid might 
reach us from India. The news of the Cabul massacre must have reached the 
Governor-General in January, and we had faith enough in British energy 
to know that prompt steps would be taken to avenge British disaster. We 
were not treated badly, though we were watched with the utmost care. 
Relaxation or amusements we had none. At one time we tried to make 
a pack of cards, but all appetite for whist had died out; and the close 
confinement, indifferent food, and bad water were rapidly telling on our 
constitutions. The courtyard of the Bala Hissar was daily crowded with 
men of various tribes, whom the Nawab had enlisted into his pay—wild, 
fierce-looking men they were, with their dark chogas, wisp of indigo cloth 
tied round their head for a turban, long matted hair, shaven upper lip, and 
straggling beard ; well armed, too, were these men with choora or knife, 
sword, and matchlock.. One tribe in particular, I remember, was 
pointed out to us—the Zadurranis, who were said to be a section 
of Ghilzais, and had the reputation of being man-eaters. Our visitors, 
Afghan-like, never tired of relating stories of their own prowess, and of 
‘the victories they had achieved over our countrymen throughout the 
length and breadth of their land. Cut off as we were from all news, it 
was hard to discriminate truth from falsehood, and often we were fain to 
believe that our troops at Candahar and Jellalabad had been put to the 
sword, and that the only English alive in Afghanistan were the hostages 
at Cabul and ourselves. In April our gaolers were changed, and we were 
warned to prepare ourselves for a march to the capital; but first of all 
we were told that we must pay sixty rupees to each man of the escort 
who was to accompany us. This amounted to about 30,000 rupees, and 
the colonel agreed with us that this was but another attempt to extort 
money, and declined to listen to any such proposal; on receiving this 
answer we were told that we should be blown away from guns—a pleas- 
ing prospect, truly! Our life now was not a pleasant one; in addition 
to danger from without, we had bickerings within. One of our youngsters 
had been rather indiscreet in pecuniary affairs prior to leaving India, and 
had been placed in Coventry by some of the seniors during the march up. 
When once the siege commenced, many of us thought his punishment 
had lasted long enough, and that, in face of imminent death, we should 
forget and forgive the past. Unfortunately, this feeling was not unani- 
mous, and our gaolers were not slow to see that one of our number was 
not one of us.* They accordingly removed him from our apartments, and 
endeavoured to extract from him the truth as to our means; he was 
loyal enough at first, and strenuously denied that we had any money. 
On this he was put to the torture, and we could hear his shrieks as these 
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ruffians amused themselves by poking him with red-hot ramrods. This 
was too much for his fortitude, and he then stated that one of us—his prin- 
cipal enemy—was well able to give drafts on India for the sum. On this 
the incorrigible young vagabond was released, and came with a shamefaced 
air back to us. It was not for some days that we realised what his 
misdeeds amounted to; but, on a further demand being made for money, 
—— was led out and told that, unless he gave a draft on some bankers 
in Lahore for 30,000 rupees, he should be put to death. In vain he 
pleaded inability ; he was soon subjected to the same torture as his accuser, 
who doubtless derived much gratification on hearing the curses and im- 
precations with which the red-hot ramrods were welcomed. At last the 
colonel gave his word that the captain was not in a position any more 
than any other of us to give the required draft, and so he was at last 
released. This conduct on the part of the impecunious ensign did not 
tend to make his life more pleasant to him, and, if unpleasant to him, it 
was equally so to us, who felt there should in our trouble be a bond of 
sympathy which should obliterate all little feelings of envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness. Having failed to exact money in this 
way, the wretches now determined to try the effect of cruel torture on 
the poor colonel, who, they imagined, was immensely rich. They further 
conceived the idea that he had secreted his treasure either in the upper 
fort or else in the city of Ghuznee, and they were determined to find out 
the exact locality and divide it among themselves. Day after day did 
these ruffians demand the treasure. “Money! money! money!” was 
ever their cry ; in vain did we assure them, on our honour as British 
officers, that every rupee we had had been given up to them onthe surrender, 
with the exception of a small amount retained by each officer as subsis- 
tence allowance. Our word was disbelieved, and we were repeatedly 


threatened with torture. At last, on April 21, during the temporary 


absence of Shumsoodeen at Cabul, our gaoler, his locum tenens, a villain 
named Khan Mahomed, entered our apartments, accompanied by a 
number of armed men. He again demanded money, which we solemnly 
swore we did not possess ; his followers then seized the Colonel, bound 
his arms behind him, and lashed his foot tightly to a split tent-peg which 
they drove into the ground ; by driving wedges into the head of the peg 
they caused such a strain on the tendons of the foot and ankle that the 
colonel fainted. Whilst on the ground in this pitiable condition, Khan 
Mahomed kicked and abused the colonel to such an extent, and flew into 
such a towering rage with us all, that I fully thought his next act 
would be to butcher us all round. Harris, however, who retained great 
calmness and presence of mind, turned on our persecutors, and said that 
such conduct as they were guilty of was cowardly as well as faithless; 
that they had sworn solemnly to conduct us safely to Cabul; that they 
knew full well we had sworn our money had all been given to them, and 
as British officers we were unlikely to swear to an untruth, and roundly 
abused <hem for their cowardly villany. Khan Mahomed retaliated by 
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saying that there was no necessity for keeping an oath made to an infidel, 
and that as for our words he disbelieved them. Some of us in the mean- 
time endeavoured to recover the colonel, and on his coming round he 
agreed to write a letter to the Political Officer at the capital, begging him 
to send a certain sum to Khan Mahomed. This was written in English 
and Persian, and as the ruffian took it, with a malignant leer, he said, 
“Tf this fails, you shall all be blown away from guns,” adding a few 
choice words of Afghan abuse, which we by this time were well acquainted 
with. During the next few days we heard of the death of the Shah 
Soojah. And now our gaolers apparently desired to add suffocation to our 
other trials, for they blocked up the one window in our room, so that 
the only fresh air we obtained was through the chinks of the door. 
Those who have spent a summer in Afghanistan may realise what our 
sufferings now were. Day followed day in hideous monotony, night 
succeeded night, yet brought with it no rest for the weary body, no relief 
to the overstrained mind. Any day, we felt, might be our last, and often 
and often many of us longed and prayed that the end might come. At 
last, towards the end of June, some amelioration took place in our treat- 
ment. One Gool Mahomed, a brother of Shumsoodeen, returned from 
Cabul, and assumed charge of us; he reopened our window, obtained 
the services of one of our old kitmudgars to cook for us, and permitted us 
to walk for an hour daily on the roof of our house. This last was a 
luxury we much prized—never shall I forget the first few draughts of fresh 
air as I emerged from our fcetid prison-house. Gool Mahomed also sent 
us some few books which had been saved from the general loot of our 
effects, a volume of Cowper’s poems, and Moore, and Harris's Bible and 
prayer-book being amongst them. I think there were only five in all, 
but the eagerness with which they were welcomed may be imagined 
when it is remembered that for three months we had not been able to 
read a line. But though Gool Mahomed did his best to lighten our 
troubles, he encountered much opposition, and not all his influence could 
procure us some medicine when Davis sickened with a severe attack of 
typhus fever. All the doctors’ drugs had gone in the general loot, and 
so he was quite dependent on the generosity of the Afghans for even the 
simplest remedies. Vain to trust in the generosity of a Pathan! They 
simply scoffed at our entreaties, laughed at our endeavours to soothe the 
sufferings of our fever-stricken comrade. All that lay in our power we 
did, but after a week’s illness, on the very anniversary of our march 
into Ghuzee, poor Davis died. 

Our treatment after this sad occurrence varied ; at one time we met 
with kindness, even condescension, at another with harshness and rigour. 
Whenever news arrived of any success obtained by our forces, our gaolers 
would clamour for certificates showing that their conduct towards 
us had been uniformly civil. As June passed away, and the crops 
in the fertile valleys around us ripened, we once more began to in- 

dulge in hopes that our troops would shortly advance to ue" rescue, 
ll— 
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By lying awake at right and listening to the conversations of our 
guards, as they smoked their chillums on the roofs of the neighbour- 
ing buildings, we learned that the British force had not left the country, 
and there was a very decided opinion in the Afghan camp that they 
would not until the disasters of the previous year had been retrieved. 
June, however, passed away, and yet no signs of deliverance. July 
came and went. The crops which should have fattened the animals of 
a British army were cut and stored in the granaries of the Afghans, and 
yet no appearance of the British, though we daily heard news, more or 
less reliable, concerning the negotiations in progress between Eldred 
Pottinger and Akbar Khan. Early in August we learned that Shumsoo- 
deen was about to set out for Candahar, and that he was to be accom- 
panied by an army of 20,000 men, composed of Ghilzais, Andars, Tarins, 
Zadurranis, Waziris, and other Afghan tribes. We used to watch his 
troops exercising below, and the movements of his 3-horse artillery 
guns was especially fine. More than once we received orders to prepare 
for an immediate start for Cabul ; but these were always countermanded, 
and though we felt our lives were to be spared, the delay in our release 
was inexplicable and heart-breaking. We were without reliable news 
from the outside world, and were quite unable to communicate either 
with Candahar or our fellow-captives in Cabul. Early in August 
Shumsoodeen really marched off with the intention, so it was said, 
of opposing Nott’s advance ; and now our guards began to look scowl- 
ingly at us, and to vow that the approach of the British army would be 
the signal for our death. At last the hour of our deliverance was at 
hand, At midnight, on August 19, I was awakened by the colonel, 
who said we were to start at once. Hastily rousing myself, I mechani- 
cally folded up my small bundle, which contained but one resai and 


‘a change of clothes, and accompanied our small party to the Cabul 


gateway. Here we saw five camels waiting for us. We were placed in 
khajawahs, two on each camel, and, strongly guarded by an escort of 
foot and horse, we wound our way slowly along the Cabul road. Our 
feelings of thankfulness at breathing the fresh night air, at seeing the 
citadel which had been our prison-house for so many months looming in 
the distance, gradually growing fainter and more indistinct until it faded 
away, were somewhat qualified by the ferocious aspect of our guards ; 
they, however, treated us with civility, and provided us with wholesome 
food in sufficient quantities. On the 20th we halted during the heat of 
the day at Haft Asya; on the 21st at a small Ghilzai fort; on the 22nd 
at Killa Quazi; and on August 23 entered the city of Cabul. Now our 
guards, in order to earn the congratulations of the people of the city, 
began firing their weapons, brandishing their swords, and raising indeed 
a devilish noise. This had the effect of attracting attention to us, which 
we would gladly have avoided. There was, however, no help for it, and 
we were led through all the streets of the city exposed to the gaze and 
execrations of the multitude, until, having satiated their curiosity, the 
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people shouted for us to be taken to the Wuzeer. We were accordingly 

* taken charge of by one of Mahomed Akbar’s personal attendants, bidden 
to dismount, and escorted through some narrow streets into a courtyard, 
and then on to the roof of a house, where we found a carpet spread and 
a bevy of Afghans seated on it. After a short rest the Wuzeer came in 
and spoke most civilly to us, and immediately asked if we would not 
like to see our fellow-countrymen ; a messenger was at once sent, and in 
a few moments Eldred Pottinger was ushered into our presence. The 
warmth of our greeting can be imagined ; little had we ever dreamt we 
should meet again, and the mere fact of the Ghuznee and Cabul captives 
being permitted to join forces was in itself proof positive that we should 
soon meet with a happy release. I must say that Mahomed Akbar 
treated us most eivilly ; he gave us an excellent dinner, inquired as to 
our treatment at Ghuznee, expressed great anger at Shumsoodeen’s 
conduct towards us, more especially the cowardly torture of the colonel, 
and compared it with his conduct to the captives, who apparently were 
treated well. 

After dinner we were conducted to a separate sleeping apartment, 
and on the following morning, being provided with ponies, were escorted 
some miles to Shewukku, where we met all the captives, Englishmen 
and Englishwomen. The Cabul prisoners were overjoyed to find we 
were alive and well. We were free from the intolerable ennui and 
unbearable suspense which characterised our imprisonmeut at Ghuznee ; 
and though the hunger for home news, for home sympathies, was 
strong within us, in comparing the present with the past we had 
great cause for contentment. The news of the rapid advance of 
the British force from Candahar was again bruited about, and received 
additional confirmation from the fact that on the night of the 26th, 
leaving two sick ladies, Mrs. Anderson and Trevor, and their families 
behind in charge of Anderson, Bygrave,.Troup, and Dr. Campbell, 
we were hurried on to horses and camels, and moved off to Killa Quazi, 
where we halted the following day. On the night of the 28th we slept 
at Kot Ashroh, on the 29th at Tohkhana, and the next day, crossing the 
Oonai Pass, halted at Gurdan Dewar, on the banks of the Helmund, up 
which stream we pursued our weary journey. We now ascended the 
Hajeejak Pass, on the summit of which we had a marvellous view of 
the Koh-i-babu range. On September 2 we reached Killa-Topchi-Bashee, 
but after one day’s halt descended into the Banian Valley, and were 
located in a small mud fort which had been occupied by some of the 
force which had wintered in the valley in the preceding year. Through- 
out this trying march our countrywomen had been exposed to hardships 
and privations of no ordinary kind. Privacy they had none, and when 
it is recollected that some had infants yet at the breast, it can readily be 
imagined what our feelings were towards our captors, who thus mocked 
and derided their womanhood. Even in this fort their miseries were 
intense, The filth with which they were surrounded is simply inde- 
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scribable. The vermin swarmed in countless masses over walls and 
floors, and yet our countrywomen showed a heroism, a patient endurance * 
of their sufferings which was touching in the extreme. Day followed 
day, and yet no authentic news reached us from home ; vague rumours 
of battles fought, of victories won, yet no sign of release, no hope of 
home. Some of our party, to while away the time, visited the famous 
idols in the vicinity of the fort, and made sketches of the two monsters. 
We could learn little about them, but they were said to belong to the 
Sassanian dynasty, which would make them only about 1,000 years old. 
But our-information was not reliable; and though Eyre and Lady Sale 
made very pleasing sketches of them, I doubt if any of our party fully 
learned what they were, or how they came there. And now rumours 
oegan to take a detinite shape. Now we learn of the capture of Ali 
Mesjed and the forcing of the Khyber; now that Pollock’s avenging 
army is at Jellalabad, and that the colours of the 9th Foot fly by the 
side of the 13th over the fortress Sale has held so well; and now we 
hear that Pollock and Nott are on the march to Cabul. One desperate 
effort is to be made for life. If our keeper Shah Mahomed is faithful 
to his master, we shall be carried to Balkh and Bokhara, and our doom 
sealed. Will gold buy his fidelity? What Afghan can restrain his 
cupidity? Pottinger, Lawrence, and Johnson sound the man, and win 
him. But now arose the difficulty on our side. Our senior officers, 
Shelton and Palmer, declined to enter into the contract which Pottinger 
had agreed on, and we were in imminent danger of once more being 
hurried off to the northward. Fortunately, Pottinger and Lawrence 
prevailed, and Shah Mahomed, throwing off allegiance to Akbar, was 
guaranteed a large sum collectively by us, a safe asylum in India, and a 
monthly salary by Pottinger. On September 15, the chiefs between 
Bameean and Sir-i-Chusma having been bribed by us, we left our fort 
and commenced retracing our steps to Cabul, where we now learned 
Pollock was encamped. On the 17th we reached Killa-Topchi Bashee, 
and here we received a letter from Sir Richmond Shakspeare announc- 
ing the battle of Tazeen, and the still more welcome fact that he, at the 
head of 500 Kizzilbashis, was on the point of starting to effect our 
release. We at the same time heard that Sultan Jan was pursuing 
us, with a view to our recapture; so we determined to push hastily 
southward, following the road by which we had reached Bameean. 
Once more we crossed the Hajeejak Pass, once more we halted at 
Tohkhana, and the following day, on nearing Kot Ashroh, we espied 
the neat trim camp of Sale’s brigade. It is needless to dwell on the 
welcome wo received ; it is needless to repeat the congratulations poured 
in on’us on every side, or to dwell on the music of the cheer of the 
British soldiers, as, travel-worn and weary, yet joyous from the know- 
ledge that we were free, we entered the British emcampment. Safe 
behind the sentries of the 13th Light Infantry, backed by a squadron of 
the 3rd Light Dragoons, we felt we could defy any foes Akbar could 
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bring against us. Having accomplished his mission, Sale escorted us 
back to Cabul, through the deserted streets of which we marched in 
triumph. It was just one short month since we Ghuznee prisoners were 
paraded up and down its densely thronged bazaars, exposed to the taunts 
and execrations of the Afghan multitude. My diary is closed: the 
Ghuznee captives are free. Nothing more remains to be told of the first 
Afghan war which has not already appeared in Kaye. This does not 
profess to be a history even of a portion of the campaign. It is merely 
a subaltern’s diary of scenes that as yet, it is believed, have never been 
published to the people of England ; of dangers and difficulties yet unac- 
knowledged; of disasters, the offspring of incompetence, bravely yet 
unavailingly struggled against. 
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London Walks. 


—o——— 


THERE is no solitude, so great philosophers have told us, like the solitude 
of a great city ; nor, I would venture to add, is nature anywhere more 
impressive than in the midst of streets. The doctrine can only seem 
paradoxical to those who are not yet aware that the light which really 
gives a glory to cloud and mountain comes rather from the eye than from 
the sun. The dull man goes‘conscientiously plodding after the beautiful, 
expecting, it would seem, to find it tying about somewhere in lumps like 
guano or flint-implements. Some accepted teacher has discovered it in 
great abundance in the Alps or the Scotch Highlands. Thither the 
exultant tourist proceeds ; and, with that gentle dulness which has some- 
thing pathetic in its very simplicity, counts up the number of counties 
and square miles visible from a bill-top, and the cubic yards of granite 
which the mass contains, and assumes that the beauty is mathematically 
proportioned. Were beauty meisurable by avoirdupois weight, the 
theory might be plausible. I take it, however, that beauty is not so 
much a material substance as a melody. It is the music given out by 
the well-tuned nature, which is at once the harp, the hearer, and the 
player. Rightly ordered, the instrument is responsive to many impulses ; 
and the biggest of objects may be Jess efficient in evoking its notes than 
a touch given at the right instant by the veriest trifle. A single gleam 
of sunshine, a rift in a cloud, a haijf-audible whisper of a breeze may set 
the mind at work more keenly than the largest pyrotechnical display of 
storm and thunder and lightning. A lucifer match may be as effective as 
a sky-rocket in exploding a powder magazine. A glimpse of the moon be- 
tween chimney-pots—nay, the strazgling rays of a gas-lamp in a London 
fog may be sometimes more stimulating than the crash of a volcanic 
eruption or leagues of ocean steeprd in the hues of sunset. Is it not 
notorious that poets succeed almost inversely to the magnitude of their 
topics? Your laureate, who deals jn battles of Waterloo and coronations 
of monarchs, inevitably writes rublish : the sight of “the meanest flower 
that blows,” or, for that matter, 07 a beggar’s rags, may prompt to an 
immortal verse which will outlive «pics or the most legitimate tragedies. 

The bare fact, then, that horizcus are limited, and the great forces of 
nature manifested on a small scale, says nothing against their impressive- 
ness. All depends on the state of m:nd; and I will not argue by any elabo- 
rate show of statistics that the imsgination is most richly nourished and 
keenly stimulated where mind mets mind, and every object is directly 
imbued with human feeling. All great poets have been townsmen—I 
will not pause at the exceptions. ‘s‘hey may go to the fields, as they may 
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go to their studies, to write down their poems out of hearing of organ- 
grinders. But the poetry is made amongst their fellows ; and too long 
a stay either in the study or the country has a marvellous power 
of generating rust. Shakspeare, had he stayed at Stratford-on-Avon, 
would have become a twaddler. The Shallows and Slenders would have 
been too many for him in the long run. And why should we be too-nice 
to learn in the same school? So far as we are poets—and every man 
should have one little spring of poetry in him, well locked up,as a 
general rule, and most carefully guarded from pen and ink—why should 
we not learn to appreciate our advantages and frankly proclaim) that 
nature is only to be understood by your cockney? The true home-bred 
clown has as little feeling for his native fields as the genuine Swiss:for 
his mountains. The romance is imported into them by the city rambler. 
That love of country life,on which we are apt to pride ourselves, is 
either an affectation or a relic of barbarism. So far as it is genuine; it 
means that we are not yet acclimatised to a civilised life. The old 
savage is still lurking within us. We actually admire, or profess’ to 
admire, a man so devoid of all intellectual interests that he can find a 
lasting pleasure in field sports. Considering that the end of ordinary 
education seems to be chiefly to generate disgust with literature and 
indifference to art, I can pardon a man who, when fully grown and pre- 
sumably a reasoning creature, can enjoy even fox-hunting as a relaxation. 
But when an excusable indulgence becomes one chief employment of 
many human lives, I begin to ask wherein we are superior to the Ojibbe- 
ways. When we are superficially civilised, we shall put such sports ‘in 
their proper places. A certain amount of gymnastics will long be 
required to find.play for the superfluous mass of limb and stomach 
which is our encumbering inheritance from the old days, when hunting 
was essential to life. But at least we shall admit that a man isa 
superior type to a Centaur, and that the-brain is the noblest part of the 
organism. But I am possibly wandering; and some people may even 
think me profane in regard to a main object of British worship. 

My present purpose is not to wander into a general comparison 
between the advantages of London and the country, but to maintain the 
narrow thesis that there is quite enough country in London for any 
useful purpose, and that the mind is thus better prepared for sub- 
mitting to its influence. It is my fate to be constantly measuring lengths 
of London pavement with the compasses bestowed by nature. Enough 
of the savage remains in me to make such peregrinations essential to the 
healthy condition of my gastric juices. And though I have no rooted 
aversion to the country, Iam induced to believe that the future poets 
may sing the praises of E.C. as warmly as their predecessors cele- 
‘brated Arcadia or the wilds of Cumberland. To some of the charms of 
a London stroll I am comparatively blind. I enjoy, as Dickens used: ito 
enjoy, a ramble through the streets at night ; but, alas! I never had:the 
luck to encounter a Sam Weller or Dick Swiveller. My fellow-creatures 
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are to my eyes provokingly uniform, and apt to present themselves 
merely in the light of mechanical contrivances for the supply of various 
material wants. Though it may be philosophically inaccurate, the race 
at large is to mea vast collection of automata, which may, it is true, 
be animated by souls, but, for my purposes, would be equally 
interesting if worked by springs. And, further, I am a professed miso- 
scopist—if I may borrow a word from a great living humourist—an 
unequivocal and irreconcilable hater of picture-galleries, churches (con- 
sidered from the guide-book point of view), great exhibitions, and other 
legitimate objects of an intelligent curiosity. It is a never-failing source 
of wonder to me to observe the occasional congestions of the circulating 
fluid of our streets when royalty is expected to pass in an hour or two, 
or some unlucky cab-horse has broken his knees. When such pheno- 
mena present themselves, I pass by on the other side, happy to think 
that in this vast city there is never a want of good Samaritans ready to 
sit on the animal’s head, or a demand upon me to swell the applause 
which comes unfailingly from the multitudes thrilled by a passing vision 
of a prince’s back-hair and his footmen’s gorgeous calves. I love, I have 
said, the nature which is visible from our streets, and humanity as a part 
of nature. I consider houses as I might consider a coral reef or an ants’ 
heap. Pall Mall or Oxford Street is for me a large calcareous deposit, 
destined to form part of the geological formations of the future ; a growth, 
not an artistic product ; a deluge of brick and mortar gradually engulf- 
ing a certain number of green fields, spreading, decaying, and crystallising 
in various forms in virtue of hidden forces, which I do not care to con- 
template in their specific shapes of pecuniary speculation or domestic 
wants. It is the material secretion of a social organism, which I con- 
template as I contemplate the shell of an oyster without trying to enter 
too closely into the animal’s feelings. 

My own little thread of conscious feeling is of little importance to 
others, but to myself it has, I confess, a very considerable interest ; and 
I look upon this huge dingy metropolis, with its acres of brick and vast 
disgorgement of smoke, simply as the background to my own thoughts. 
To the world at large I am a minute insect, one product of the multi- 
tudinous processes of which the life of this gigantic mass of humanity is 
composed. But, in my own mind, I take the liberty to invert the re- 
lation. I am for myself the centre of the universe; and- this huge 
phenomenon, and the hurly-burly of struggling life which it includes, is 
only a vast magic-lantern screen on which I may project my own fancies, 
or, like the music of the spheres, a continuous under-current of melody 
which perhaps unconsciously determines my thoughts, but is not habi- 
tually realised as a distinct and separate phenomenon. It is as the 
element in which I move, and not generally an object of distinct thought 
more than the air or sunlight of an average day. Yet when I reflect, 
I become aware that its varying pulses set up corresponding trains of 
meditation, and I can at moments grasp seme special mood and see how 
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it has been stimulated, like the fantastic images of a dream, by a 
dim perception of the external changes. I dream that I am swept away 
in a deluge, and find on waking that the fancy was suggested by the 
drip of water from a towel; and so, in passing along London streets, 
many trains of thought flash across the mental horizon, and it is possible 
to discover that they are all indirectly due to the varying scenery of the 
monstrous town, and glimpses of the endless tragi-comedy that is always 
weaving and unweaving its complex plot within its borders. To gather 
together these indirect and shadowy influences, to distinguish their 
characteristics from those of a country road, a moon, or a mountain, 
would be, from their nature, impossible. They are too vague and 
shadowy, too subtly intermixed, and too dependent upon the idiosyncrasy 
of the recipient mind. Ifthe task could be performed, we might extract 
a theory of the true zsthetic power of London. I renounce the attempt 
altogether, but some fragmentary suggestions may serve my purpose. 

I love, for example, a stroll through the more unfinished and amor- 
phous parts of this gigantic wilderness. No forest glade, with its sug- 
gestion of interminable intricacy of foliage and remote asylums for wild 
and timorous creatures, no storm-beaten bit of sea coast, backed by 
caverns hollowed by ages of gnawing breakers, and fronted by the 
innumerable ranks of waves advancing to the assault, is more impressive 
tome than certain desolate nooks on the edge of the London chaos. 
Here is an equivocal thoroughfare ; something which was a country lane 
and which will be a back street. Part of its length is bordered by a 
neglected field ; a few trees, which it is not worth while to cut down, 
struggle with scanty foliage, and even put out some sooty flowers in 
spring-time. There are queer little modern “ kitchen-middens,” and 
accumulations of broken pottery and mysterious refuse of things in 
general; the cat wails there at night; and half-washed children play 
games which have a tendency to the projection of unaccountable missiles 
towards the wayfarer. On the opposite side is a gaping hole, behind a 
ragged fence, presumably meant for the foundation of a house, but still 
frequented by a dissipated family of obviously unprincipled poultry. 
Further on is a forlorn row of houses still in the “shell” stage of 
development, blank, hideous, bleak, still waiting for its mouldy covering 
of stucco ; protected at night by a stray watchman, though even in the 
daytime approach to it involves a hopeless struggle through abysses of 
tenacious mud. Beyond is a row of the genuine London formation, 
more hideous to the esthetic mind than the most squalid of turf-covered 
cottages. And in the midst are a few straggling houses which have 
seen the old days when the genuine village was not yet engulfed, 
looking like a country bumpkin come up to a cattle show; they-have 
still porches with fragmentary creepers, and rags and tatters of their old 
gardens cling to their skirts. The most rustic and belated edifice an- 
nounces itself as an almshouse, founded by some benevolent tradesman 
who had retreated to this solitude from London, and wanted, we suppose, 
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to atone for his sharp practices by posthumous benevolence to his 
neighbours. In those days people indulged in neighbours—and sharp 
practices. 

I love the place so well that I have persuaded myself that the road 
through it is a short cut to a frequent goal of my daily walks. Why do 
I love it? Am I the victim of an abnormal and unhealthy appetite; or 
do other reasonable beings share my propensity? There are no artists 
sketching a scene surely more manageable than the cliffs of the Wetter- 
horn, and not even a stray photographer condescends to take its portrait. 
Novelists, it is true, must have been here or hereabouts, for it is pre- 
cisely the region where the comic villain, of the dog-fancying variety, 
concocts a plot with the diabolical aristocrat, or perhaps reveals it to the 
pawky detective. Virtue out at elbows sometimes retires to similar 
regions, though in fiction it more often resides in country villages. Such 
recognition is hardly complimentary ; and, indeed, the separate elements 
of the scene are slightly unsavoury. It is like the neutral zone between 
land and sea, where a tangle of dead seaweed is haunted by scavenger 
crabs prowling after the miscellaneous waifs and strays of the ocean. 
Yet there, though fragmentary dogfish have an evil odour, the imagi- 
nation is carried to unknown abysses of the great waters, or to far dis- 
tant tropical or Arctic shores ; and there, too, the visible action of the 
monstrous plane that is eternally levelling the surface of the planet may 
transport us to dim geological epochs. Somesimilar impression arises here, 
I fancy, on this ambiguous region, which is, in fact, the beach trampled 
into temporary barrenness by the advancing surge of social life. Like 
the last field on the mountain side, or the remotest clearing in a forest- 
girt settlement, or the border village between two great empires, it 
favours the specific sentiment which in nature is symbolised by twilight. 
As Scott prescribes the moon for a visit to Melrose, this rough selvage 
of civilisation should be seen when the light on the street-barricade is 
struggling with the last glimmer of a London sun; when broad 
mysterious shadows suggest lurking garrotters to the timorous wayfarer, 
and the weary mason is plodding his homeward way from the half- 
finished tenement. Then Jaques might find as good a scene for melan- 
choly musing as in the glades of Arden, and in the vague light a shell 
does quite as well as a ruined abbey. Ghosts of the old rustic lovers 
who met in the country lane flit uneasily past, soon to be exorcised by 
the tumult whose muffled roar rises unceasingly in the distance. Possibly 
our own ghost rises, the ghost, say, of the petticoated boy who used 
to wander hereabout in genuine fields, and people them with hypo- 
thetical wolves, some forty centuries—or was it only forty years !—ago. 
There is a dark grove of yew trees in Kensington Gardens which he 
summarily identified with the wood where, accoidingto Mrs. Markham, 
the Druids performed human sacrifices. And these now ambiguous, then 
still rural districts, were obviously the scene of Christian’s first day’s 
journey from the city of Destruction—represented by Knightsbridge— 
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and of all such stories as required beanstalks, forests, and wild beasts of 
more or less abnormal varieties. And now from haunted field and lane 
the parting genius is with sighing sent. You can hear his moans 
mingling with the city hum, and listen to the mystic cry “ Great Pan 
is dead,” for the old half-savage country god, with his goat-legs and cloven 
feet, vanishes before the advance of the main drainage system. 

In the genuine country Pan has not been slain, though his favourite 
haunts have been transformed ; he has only been put into livery—gaiters 
and a velveteen jacket—and has become, one supposes, the gamekeeper of 
the local squire, and, alas! is a dreary object, like every other degenerate 
type. I long for the day—speaking of course upon purely esthetic grounds 
—when the forebodings of so-called croakers have been realised; when 
English fields will have gone out of cultivation, and all our food be im- 
ported in tins from the far West; or when the legitimate alternative 
has been properly carried: out, when our fields will have become simple 
factories, ploughed and reaped by self-acting machinery under the direc- 
tion of a comfortable human being sitting like a reasonable man by his 
fireside in London, and occasionally pressing the lever of an electric 
telegraph. All hybrid types are discordant; and English scenery is 
a compromise, with bits of the old savagery preserved in parks like 
stuffed birds in glass cases, and unfortunate London houses strayed 
from their fellows to shiver dismally far from their native gas, amidst 
the sloppy chilly lanes where the fiends of rheumatism and ague flounder 
through the dreary twilight. London is good for men, and the wilderness 
for beasts, human or otherwise ; but of all abodes of the goddess of Dul- 
ness there is surely none where her worship reigns more exclusively than 
in the mansions transplanted from Belgravia to call themselves country- 
houses. The poor victims are, I suppose, kept alive by spelling through 
the newspaper, as the man in a diving-bell sucks in his scanty supplies 
of pumped air. Squire Western was a coarse, ignorant, brutal, jovial 
old churl, but thoroughly in his place; now that he has been oiled and 
curled, can talk about art, and has to force his great fists through the 
sleeves of an evening coat, he is little better than a Pendennis out of 
Pall-Mall—which is a contradiction in terms. The organism—forgive the 
bits of scientific jargon which now shove themselves even into the uncon- 
genial regions of nonsense !—is not in harmony with the environment. 

Perhaps my eye is jaundiced; I suffer from a disease, nameless 
though unfortunately prevalent, due to insufficient nutrition of the 
pocket, to an absence of a “stake in the country,” and producing as one 
of its symptoms an inadequate appreciation of some British idols. To my 
mind, at any rate, the country means tramps along a high road, aching 
knees and bespattered trousers, malevolent milestones proclaiming un- 
palatable truths, warnings to trespassers at every attractive bypath, 
clusters of semi-detached villas apparently brought down from town and 
unkindly abandoned in the fields by wearied carriers, and at every point 
which might otherwise have been picturesque an eligible family man- 
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sion, a kind of impregnable outpost fortified by the deadliest respectability 
to check any possible insurrection of the spirit of Nature. That spirit 
is too thoroughly fettered to endanger its oppressors. When, asI am 
borne homewards by railway, I see the cruel crawling mist steaming up 
from dank pastures in the gloom of a country twilight, it looks to me 
like a vast wet blanket drawn over the landscape, quenching all comfort- 
able life; and I hail with transport the gas-lamps gleaming through the 
friendly London fog. 

The London fog has, I am aware, been misjudged by foreigners, 
like other English institutions. To me it is asa poetic halo, investing the 
mighty city with a peculiar charm. I speak not here of the simple utili- 
tarian sense of comfort to which it sometimes ministers. When I sit 
down with lighted candles and cheerful firelight on a yellow London 
morning, I bless the useful fog—as the “ conscious swains” blessed the 
Homeric moonshine—wrap myself in the sense of charmed isolation, and 
sympathise with the eel who buries himself in the mysterious darkness 
of mud and water at the bottom of some sullen stream. But here I 
would only dwell upon the more distinctly sesthetic charm of our peculiar 
atmosphere. Some people talk as though pitiless sunshine and cloudless 
skies were an essential condition of landscape beauty. They have not yet 
discovered that the whole poetry of a landscape depends upon its atmo- 
spheric drapery. The dead earth is informed with life by the varying 
lights and shades ; all that is dramatic and vital in scenery, all that the poet 
sees and that is not seen by the land-surveyor, depends upon the shifting 
effects of vapour and cloud. The very definition of life includes change ; 
and without the ceaseless interchange of gloom and brilliancy, with the 
infinite gradations of luminous intershades, the werld would be as dead 
as the moon, and the landscape might be fitly represented by a coloured 
diagram. Sentiment begins with mist. All description of scenery is 
utterly valueless which does not enable you to identify the tone conferred 
by the time and weather, as well as the tangible and measurable objects 
in the view. As well describe a face by a catalogue of features—item, 
a pair of grey eyes and so forth—and omit all reference to the one inter- 
esting characteristic, its expression. The dreariest of landscapes, 
according to vulgar estimate—the flattest stretch of monotonous plain— 
becomes admirable when storms are abroad and vast shadows of thunder- 
clouds or trailing fringes of rain are sweeping across the horizon ; and 
the noblest range of mountain peaks grows tiresome, stale, and depressing 
in the steady light of a commonplace summer day. 

And; to come back to our London fogs, where can you find a more 
magnificent variety of expression than is communicated to our homely 
streets by their shifting curtain of sullen vapour? I have seen fine 
sunsets here and there, from mountain summits whence the eye ranges 
over vast breadths of shadowy plain edged by gleaming saw-teeth of 
eternal snow, from the deck of a ship in mid-Atlantic where the mingled 
hues of stupendous cloudbanks were blended in scattered and inter- 
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lacing reflections upon the huge backs of the broad ocean-rollers, or from 
the banks of the mighty Mississippi emerging from the trackless northern 
forests on its way to the distant tropical seas, where the gorgeous pin- 
~ nacles of clouds seemed to be brooding over illimitable ranges of yet 
unbroken prairie, the seat of the empires yet unborn. Such sights are 
amongst the sublimest to be seen on earth, and engrave themselves at 
once and for ever upon the memory. And yet I am not sure that the 
finest of all these dramatic displays, in which Nature seems to be sound- 
ing her loudest trumpet-tones, may not be seen from Battersea Suspension 
Bridge. The population of Cheyne Walk does not seem, as a rule, to be 
profoundly conscious of its privileges; but possibly it would prefer a good 
police-report to the most finely-wrought tragedy of Shakspeare or Aischy- 
lus. Its judgment is hardly final; and some of our painters have shown 
that they are more susceptible to the simple charm of that most impres- 
sive bit of scenery. They, however, andI do not blame them, seem to 
be chiefly occupied by the more sensuous charm of delicate gradations 
of colour. They scarcely show, what it is perhaps impossible to put upon 
canvas, the more impalpable sentiment which animates the scene 
considered as a whole; when the vague masses of ugly or picturesque or 
simply insipid building are regarded as an integral part of this monstrous 
metropolis, with its inconceivable accumulations of happiness and 
misery, of crime and heroism, and the dim shadows and gorgeous gleams 
and melancholy spaces of gloom, the softened light on sky and river 
seem to be an appropriate exhalation from the human passions which 
they enshroud. Nothing is what it is except in its relation to its 
surroundings; and as the roar of a great city—trifling enough in 
itself—has an effect upon the mind quite different from the murmurs 
of a stream or a forest, so the sentiment due to a vague conscious- 
ness of the immediate contiguity of the vast tragi-comedy of London life 
’ blends mysteriously with the cloudy phantasmagoria of a sunset on the 
Thames. Some such obscure sentiment has been inspired still more 
pointedly when I observed the same commonplace phenomenon from the 
familiar standpoint of Hyde Park. Often I have felt how the clouds 
that gather round the sun setting behind the trees of Kensington, take 
a strange colouring from the seething mass of Cockney humanity beneath. 
The glowing west is balanced by the lurid vapour rising heavily over the 
eastern city, and tinged below by the diffused glare from its countless 
fires. The Serpentine ruffled by a wintry breeze is grander in the dusk 
than Rydal or Loch Katrine, however besung by the poetic prophets of 
Nature. Its bed has been hollowed by men instead of glaciers, but it has 
reflected during its brief existence an infinitely greater variety of human 
passion. Perhaps some associations, half buried below the stratum of 
conscious thought, cause the peculiar thrill, the recognition as of some 
invisible majestic presence, which always comes to me when I look down 
the length of our toy ocean and see in the distance the towers of West- 
minster Abbey painted in the softest grey upon the distant curtain of 
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rising mist. I try to summon up distinct images, but they fade 
when one would bring them into the definite field of vision. The old 
palace may possibly suggest indefinite memories of Queen Anne and 


breathless periwigged statesmen hurrying to and fro between Kensington ~ 


and St. James’s, under the impression that an old woman’s death would 
lead to a general inversion of the order of the universe; or one may 
look across the park towards Tyburn and recall the hideous processions 
marching from Newgate to form an audience for the last dying speech 
of some rowdy Captain Macheath, now swallowed up in oblivion, along 
with the chaplain who tried to extract a pious sentiment from his lips, 
and the drunken mob who hooted him for not dying game; or possibly 
one may turn towards Paddington and identify it with the country vil- 
lage to which Miss Byron was dragged across secluded fields to be rescued 
by the heroic Grandison ; or, again, towards the barracks to which Raw- 
don Crawley repaired one dismal Sunday morning and found his friend 
Captain McMurdo reading Bell’s Life in bed ; and thence one may wander 
in thought to duels fought in old times in this secluded region in the 
dark, when spirited gentlemen had swords ready and had only to call a 
chair after supper and adjourn to the nearest open space ; or one may 
think more vaguely of the generations of dandies whose horses’ feet have 
trampled Rotten Row, and who have vanished one by one, leaving some 
impalpable ghostlike memories to haunt the scene of their glories. But 
we only need the brief mention of some such conceivable impressions, 
which here and there rise to the surface or glimmer for a second below the 
surface of thought to show once more how hopeless would be the attempt 
to catalogue and define the complex elements of the total impression made 
by a view in London under characteristic circumstances. It seems 
rather as though a multitudinous army of shadowy phantoms were hurry- 
ing across the field of view so rapidly and confusedly that if one stands 


out for a second he has melted into the crowd before we can define his ° 


features. London naturally swarms with phantoms, and each, we may 
suppose, has his appropriate hours and conditions of visibility ; as our 
minds are attuned to different moods by the shifting colours and forms, 
lights and shadows of the scenery, we are more or less sensitive to spiri- 
tual presences of different orders. 

Some persons, indeed, of vivid imagination, give a special guardian 
to each region. They are susceptible—as I confess that I never can be— 
to local associations. Macaulay, as his biographer tells us, delighted in 
rambles through London, weaving stories in which previous inhabitants 
of each particular district appeared in their former haunts. He repeopled 
Westminster Hall with the lawyers and statesmen who have worn its 
pavement in old days, heard the shouts which greeted the acquittal of 
the seven bishops, or sat by Miss Burney as she gossiped with Wyndham 
whilst Burke was denouncing Warren Hastings. I detest history, and I 
can never get up definite associations. My mind is so unhappily consti- 
tuted that I seldom know within two or three centuries at what period 
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any particular celebrity “ flourished.” My associations, therefore, are a 
vague hotch-pot, a heterogeneous sediment deposited by a number of facts 
which have temporarily lodged in my brain and then melted provokingly 
into a formless aggregate. And, therefore perhaps, I can never get a 
distinct historical fact to connect itself very definitely with a specific 
material object. My piety does not get a bit warmer amidst the ruins of 
Tona, nor does my patriotism glow with any additional fervour on the 
plain of Marathon. It is not, I hope, from philosophy, frigid or other- 
wise, but from sheer muddleheadedness—an excessive fluidity of brain. 
Historical information washes hither and thither in that unlucky recep- 
tacle, and gets painfully mixed. I have walked more times than I can 
count before the banqueting-house at Whitehall, and tried to associate it 
with the death of Charles I. A morbid sense of duty has led me to 
make the experiment in order to prove to myself that I am not altogether 
devoid of a faculty which seems to give so much pleasure to its possessors. 
It won’t do. I can meditate with pleasure at other times upon that 
incident, for in seasons of mooning I am an uncompromising regicide. 
It is not, I think, from any particular political theories, but that my non- 
historical mind refuses altogether to contemplate the political, or indeed 
the moral, aspect of the question. Iam neither Roundhead nor Cavalier 
for the moment, simply an zsthetic spectator; and I can admire fanati- 
cism as I admire any great display of natural forces, simply as a mag- 
nificent dramatic display of indomitable force of character, breaking up. 
all accepted formule and crushing through the foundations of social order. 
I no more ask the question of right and wrong than I ask it about an earth- 
quake or a thunderstorm. Now this attitude becomes untenable so soon 
as one fixes an event to definite relations of place and time. I prefer to 
keep grand historical incidents in the world of the imagination, where they 
can be moulded and transfigured into ideal proportions at pleasure. It 
vulgarises a great catastrophe to regard it'as having actually happened 
at a fixed date in this commonplace world—close by Scotland Yard and 
the Lost Property Office, and opposite the porch from which those admir- 
able lifeguardsmen fascinate the passing street-boy. You are forced to 
listen to the impertinences of the historical critic, and to ask the irrelevant 
question, What did happen ? not the true question, What ought to have 
happened? It is always a wonder to me how any faith can survive a 
pilgrimage to a sacred place. The contrast between the obtrusive pre- 
sent and the shadowy past must be so vivid as to suggest a flat contra- 
diction. In childish days it is otherwise, for the line between dreamland 
and reality is not so decisively drawn. But, for my part, I have decided 
never to go to Stratford-on-Avon, lest I should cease to believe in the 
existence of Shakspeare. The old Stratford, as it still exists in my imagi- 
nation; would be turned out of the world by its modern substitute. No 
room would be left for it in the geography of the fancy ; and I should 
reconcile the two conceptions not by seeing the present transfigured, but 
by assuming that the historic relics were a hopeless sham, and should 
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become a convert to that excellent American lady who proved Shak- 
speare to be an impostor. 

It is only, then, by the vague sentiment which adheres to a place 
like an impalpable aroma, not by the suggestion of particular scenes, 
that I can enjoy the charm of association. If ever I regret this mortal 
defect—for I fully admit that it is a defect—it is when I think of 
Johnson in his beloved Strand. I would give something to see him 
shouldering his way from Temple Bar with Goldsmith, or to hear him 
lecturing Boswell upon the beauties of Charing Cross. There, said the 
sage, was the full tide of human existence. Johnson has been abused 
and praised on many grounds ; but his great claim to bea genuine prophet 
of the true mode of enjoying nature has never been properly set forth, 
and has, indeed, been received with unthinking ridicule. That most 
exquisite artist, Hawthorne, who loved Johnson in his own way, speaks 
of him with benevolent contempt, as one who only meddled with the 
surface of life. Yet I fancy that there was more human nature in John- 
son’s little finger than in Hawthorne's whole body. His diet was gross, 
says Hawthorne, and truly his food, spiritual or bodily, was not calcu- 
lated for a dweller in the New England fairy-land. But it was uncom- 
monly substantial, and his love of London was woven out of lasting 
materials. He had drunk deep of the bitter cup of poverty in a great 
city, and knew that sorrows and passionate regrets and triumphs and 
joys were hidden under the canopy of smoke which has ever since been 
brooding over the region which he loved. To him London, as sym- 
bolised by the roaring tide at Charing Cross, meant the hard struggle of 
miserable outcasts clinging desperately to the skirts of civilised society. 
But it meant also patience, “sovran o’er transmuted ill,” and slowly 


. Winning its way, step by step, from the edge of despair to a sad serenity ; 


tender love cheering lonely struggles in miserable garrets ; humble skill, 
despised by “lettered arrogance,” walking its narrow round day by day, 
soothing pain, and earning a reward in the consciousness of a single 
talent well employed ; genius slowly emerging from obscurity by the 
help of friendly hands, and a vast chaotic chorus of mingled memories, 
melancholy at the best, but yet so harmonised as to yield a dominant 
tone of courageous endeavour. He believed, in cold blood, that men 
were, on the whole, unhappy; but yet the sight of a huge collection of 
human beings, by the mere suggestion of strenuous work and multitudi- 
nous impulses, gave an invigorating impulse to the energetic side of his 
nature. The clash and roar of the throng may recall to the pessimist 
the struggles of a huge dumb creature writhing in the vain effort to escape 
from torture; and yet even to him there might be something animating 
in the mere fulness of life, the abounding and exulting power of the 
human torrent. If a poet may be excused for retiring to solitudes to 
listen to the still sad music of humanity, he has surely no right to look 
down upon the man who can hear the same notes in the thickest of the 
throng, where the blood is stirred by the magic influence of contact with 
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his fellows. Truly, if you will look close, there is much that is hardly 
poetical or animating in the constituent atoms of a London, or any other, 
crowd. Of all the obvious commonplaces, which strike one every now 
and then with fresh astonishment, there is one which most persistently 
seizes me upon such occasions, as though it were a new discovery. I look 
at some grimy figure, one of the misshapen, uncleanly products of an 
imperfect civilisation, a poor costermonger, or a strolling beggar, put 
together out of odds and ends, rags and gin and dirt. I recollect that 
he, too, must once have been born and nursed, and somehow or other 
dragged through the early stages of infancy; that he must, therefore, 
have been the object of a certain amount of maternal affection, possibly 
the centre of daydreams, and, at least, the recipient of enough care to 
keep body and soul together. Up to the time at which his unsavoury 
presence strikes your organs of sense, he has somehow picked up a 


sufficiency of food, fire, and clothing. Starting from this miserable unit, 


I remember that every one of the crowd before me has also had a history 
of his own ; that he is for himself the centre of the world, and the result 
to which all the ages have worked ; that his mind is stored with more 
or less romantic passages and memories of childhood, and a complex system 
of interests in business, pleasure, or affection—in short, a whole life of 
his own, of which only a fragment here and there is perceptible by his 
fellows. And, then, that all this intricate and apparently chaotic mass 
of crossing and twisting existences, as confused at first sight as the popula- 
lation of an anthill, is in sober reality a gigantic mechanism, discharging 
with extraordinary regularity the functions of acquiring, assimilating, 
and distributing the supplies needed for its innumerable wants. The 
whole scene becomes to my mind quite as impressive as the starry 
heavens, which are the standing type of sublimity. Perhaps it would 
take a Shakspeare at his best, rather than a blear-eyed Johnson, to 
utter the thoughts that arise confusedly in presence of such a spectacle, 
and to tinge it with the sense of its continuous melting into the dim 
abysses of the past. Certainly no English writer of whom I can think 
has done it justice. Herr Teufelsdroeck has made some not inadequate 
reflections, after his manner ; but most of our novelists prefer to keep to 
the merely humorous, or to morality of the cheap and easy variety. Paris 


has perhaps received more justice from its children; though Balzac: 


spices too highly, and Victor Hugo lapses too readily into the hyper- 
bolic: each has given us an essence of Paris, and so has even its last 
describer, M. Zola, who unfortunately seems to have an eye for nothing 
but the disgusting. Perhaps London is too vast, has too little apparent 
unity, to make the task of exhibiting its true essence an easy one even 
for the most powerful imagination. We can see bits of it at a time, and 
have characteristic sketches of Pall Mall or Seven Dials; but the 
gigantic amorphous mass stuns the mind which tries to take it in asa 
whole. And yet one cannot but far-v that some poet or novelist of 
the future—the great man for whom we «ce just now waiting to con- 
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tinue the series of immortal Englishmen—may succeed in piercing to the 
heart of this monstrous concretion, and compressing into a few pages 
the pith and essence of the thoughts of which the ordinary wayfarer 
through its streets catches at intervals by the extreme skirts or 
fringes. 

To me, who have not the slightest pretensions to be a poet or a seer, 
direct meditations upon human life, or this huge ganglion in the world’s 
nervous system, very rarely suggest themselves. I have no inclination 
for sitting upon the ground at Charing Cross or elsewhere, and telling sad 
stories of the deaths of kings ; and I generally leave direct moralising to 
my betters. In fact, whatever may be the case with the truly imagina- 
tive, few people can calmly sit down and enjoy a prospect, whether of 
fields, or houses, or mountains, or live for long upon the aérial sus- 
tenance afforded by contemplating the beautiful, "We—speaking for the 
average of mankind—require some figures in the foreground, whether 
substantial or derived from our own thoughts. There is a famous story, 
still administered, I believe, to the infantile mind, about “Eyes and 
No-eyes.” Eyes during a country walk finds (if I remember rightly) 
a water-rat, anda Roman camp, and a fossil, and other objects, calculated 
to enlarge the human mind upon intelligent reflection. Poor No-eyes, of 
course, sees nothing at all but a straight road with dinner at the end of 
it. As usual, one rather sympathises with the bad boy in the little 
apologue. He may, it is true, have been thinking of nothing, like the 
rustic enduring a sermon. But he may also have been in dreamland, 
humming over the Lay of the Last Minstrel, or puzzling his little brain 
with some fragment of infantile metaphysics. Indifference to water-rats 
is not necessarily the sign of a corrupt heart, and may show the early 
development of philosophic or imaginative tendencies. The perceptive 
’ faculties should not oust all reflection from its proper place. I enjoy 
my dinner ; but I prefer to make believe that it isan incidental accom- 
paniment to pleasant talk. I try to take my food as it were by inadver- 
tence and as giving time for my neighbour’s effort at a happy repartee 
—to treat it as a superfluous, though sufficiently agreeable, adjunct to 
the main purpose of a social meeting. And so I take scenery to be, like the 
music at a state feast, a mere secondary accompaniment to the main pur- 
pose of the day. It, and the thoughts which it dimly suggests, should be 
indirectly preserved, whilst my chief energy is given to talks with a 
friend, or even to talks with the most sympathetic of all companions— 
myself. 

In fact, I find that walking, and especially walking in London, 
is a most admirable promoter of thought. It has a kind of lubri- 
cating effect upon the rusty machinery of my mind. Some great 
philosophers can sit down, like Newton, and meditate for hours with one 
leg clothed and the other bare upon the edge of their beds. Perhaps, if 
I could do that, I could be a Newton also; but I can no more nail my 
mind down to a particular line of thought under such circumstances 
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than I can hold out a hundredweight at arm’s length for two seconds to- 
gether. My mind, if I may call it so, begins to flicker and tremble. It 
makes sudden dashes down irrelevant avenues; it catches hold of a 
thought by the wrong end, and drops it before it can discover its true 
name; it drops from serious reflection to consider the proceedings of-a 
sparrow or the condition of a bookbinding. When “thinking,” I feel 
like a drunken man with a lantern hunting for a lost sixpence; the light 
dances wildly round and round, and if, at some moment, a chancé ray 
is reflected from the object of search, in the next moment it has flashed 
into a distant corner. The obvious remedy, and one doubtless efficacious 
for a Newton, is the remedy of solitude. But for feebler intellects there 
are imps who haunt the study as persistently as the market-place. The 
distractions come not from without, but within—from the innumerable 
irrelevant associations with which every idea surrounds itsolf, and 
which are always tempting one into devious tracks. The pute intellect is 
surrounded by a multitude of subsidiary faculties which seem to takea 
malicious delight in tripping it up. And therefore I find that the 
streets are my best study. There these worrying faculties, which torment 
one when not employed, have enough occupation to keep them quiet. My 
eyes are taken up in the monotonous duty of steering my course, and work 
automatically without openly appealing to my consciousness, instead of 
constantly asking questions like curious children upon every new object 
that happens to strike them ; my ears are satisfied with the continuous 
hum, and do not give a sudden jerk to the brain whenever a coal falls 
from the fire; my legs and arms are not accumulating a vague rest- 
lessness which when unsatisfied tells upon the whole mental equilibrium. 
Undisturbed by these minor affluents, the main stream of thought can 
flow on with comparative tranquillity. I keep any difficult points that 
occur in my study or in business to browse upon in my daily peregrina- 
tions. At such times I have succeeded in keeping a single point in my 
field of view at least whilst I was crossing a street, or sometimes along 
the whole length of Pall Mall. My senses have enough to do, I suppose, 
in taking care of my body, and hitherto they have not brought me into 
contact with an omnibus ; and, leaving that object to their attentions, my 
mind can work with comparative ease and clearness, and feels like one 
who has shaken off a troublesome companion who has interrupted him 
by impertinent questions. 

‘ This desirable end may be partly achieved in the country. Pounding 
along a highroad or across ploughed fields will certainly provide suffi- 
cient employment for one’s lower self—for that feeding, breathing, and 
local apparatus which the soul is forced to carry about with it. But 
this, it must be added, is not enough. The soul cannot get rid entirely 
of its muddy vesture ; and the energies of the body react in subtle and 
mysterious fashions upon the intellectual processes of its exalted. com- 
panion. The barren monotony of a country walk is depressing to the 


meditative mind ; the same tone of sentiment lasts for miles; one green 
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field is amazingly like another when you are plunged in a brown study ; 
the same short simple melody seems to be running in your head for 
miles; you go on hammering at the same idea from the same point of 
view ; you follow the same thread of thought and drop it at the same 
knot to begin the weary process over again ; you feel that if the country 
parson occasionally preaches a dull sermon he has a full license, not only 
from the stolidity of his clodhopping congregation, but from the dreary 
uniformity of the trees and cows which have been the deaf audience to 
whom he probably addressed his rehearsal. For one does not always 
argue with oneself when alone, but also with the half-seen bystanders 
who are quite innocent of conscious participation. I have sometimes 
wondered at the insensibility of the sleepy fellow-passenger to whom I 
have silently addressed that brilliant invective against the writer of the 
leading article in my newspaper, and who does not appreciate the 
mingled wit and logic of the argument which, it is true, he has not 
heard. One’s best sayings, it is a familiar remark, never occur to one at 
the right moment ; and most of the best repartees that pass current as 
proofs of ready wit have no doubt been composed, as it were, in answer 
to a later echo of the original remark. Now I find that I am un- 

usually fertile in such smart sayings when I am plodding through 
London streets. My mind, let us say, is occupied in a profound medita- 
tion upon the Eastern Question or the balance of trade. These are not, 
indeed, my favourite topics, but they may pass for purposes of illustra- 
tion. My lower organism is meanwhile occupied with all the passing 
objects of London scenery; it is guarding me against omnibuses, finding 
its way past mud-heaps, plunging into some of those short cuts through 
queer labyrinths of back passages which reveal tokens of the mysterious 
life of the Troglodytes of civilisation, emerging into a crowded thorough- 

. fare and noting the strange vagaries of modern builders which are 
making our streets an architectural museum, pausing perhaps at the 
bookstalls, which are a standing memento mori to ambitious authors, 
vaguely noting caricatures in a shop window, or taking in some strange 
effect of light and shade, or glancing down some sudden vista when 
crossing an open space or coming out upon the river, and dimly con- 
scious of the various characteristics which give to one part of the 
mighty metropolis a legal, to another a commercial, and to a third a 
simply respectable or quite the reverse of a respectable odour. 

Both sets of operations go on simultaneously ; one half of the brain, 
perhaps, is working the limbs, whilst the other is devoting itself to the 
solution of the intellectual difficulty. But the two halves are not so 
separate but that one receives many suggestions from the other, or at 
times is affected by a sub-conscious process of action and reaction. The 
effect, so far as the higher faculty is concerned, is a curious stimulation— 
a marked increase in the rapidity, vivacity, and versatility of the trains 
of thought. The ideas seem to be suddenly shaken and change their 
positions like colours in a kaleidoscope ; they are suddenly dashed into 
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new relations; some indefinable element is intruded from the senses 
which brings out unsuspected suggestions ; the idea is no longer a 
simple thing, as it is in the country, but seems to have innumerable 
facets ; each spot flashes into brilliancy by turns ; instead of that painful 
recurrence of the same mode of approaching the same problem which 
vexes one in the country, as it sometimes becomes overpowering on a 
sleepless night, one’s mind seems to be alert, capable of springing from 
one point of view to another, and, without conscious effort, of 
getting, according to the common phrase, new lights upon the subject. 
If I wished to convert the world to my opinions upon the Eastern 
Question—an end to which I fear that I am reprehensibly indifferent— 
I should think it an excellent preparative to take a walk from the West 
to the East of London. I should, without knowing it, assume the frame 
of mind appropriate to every section. I should feel, rather than guess, 
how my argument would look in the decorous regions of South Ken- 
sington, how it was affected by the imaginary presence of the gorgeous 
flunkeys who lounge round Belgravian doors, whether I was put out of 
countenance by the gentlemen in club windows, stimulated to flights of 
loud-tongued eloquence by the noisy inhabitants of Seven Dials or 
Covent Garden, made to feel foolish in the legal atmosphere, and dis- 
gracefully sentimental in the regions impregnated by commerce. In 
truth, there is nothing which makes one feel more keenly the absurdity 
of trying to convert anybody to anything than addressing yourself in 
imagination to ninety-nine out of the first hundred men you meet in a 
London street, and thinking what a vast gulf intervenes between their 
minds and your own, to be bridged only by an elaborate process of edu- 
cation bestowed upon one party or the other. Without arriving, how- 
ever, at this chimerical result, the mere process of airing an idea in the 
many different worlds which may be discovered within half an hour's 
walk through London is really to submit it to a whole series of tests, 
which frequently lead to surprising modifications. Reasoning is not so com- 
pletely as philosophers fancy an abstract process carried on like multi- 
plication and division, so as always to bring out the same results, but a 
complex operation in which the physical condition, and still more the 
half-perceived! relations of the reasoner, count for more than he knows. 
Somebody has said that a whole region was once converted from a 
-gloomy to a cheerful form of religion by an effective system of drainage. 
In this case, no doubt, the influence was |; roduced by something more 
tangible than mere change of scenery ; but that, too, would count for 
something, and I have no doubt that, if siatistics couid be collected, it 
would appear that a man’s philosophy was much affected by the cir- 
cumstances of his habitually looking upon a brick wall or a crowded 
street. 

The higher faculty repays some part of its debt to the lower. If 
some accident, as is probable enough, startles the dreamer out of his 
meditative mood, he comes back to realities with a mind full of vivid 
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and various trains of thought. Whatever significance there may be in 

the outward world has a better chance of finding him in a receptive 

state. The sights and sounds which have already been tacitly tuning 

his reflections suddenly spring into sharp impressiveness ; he is sensitive 

to the tragic or sublime elements of the scenery. Many excellent 

: cockneys, it is true, have gone through life without being aware that 

; any such elements exist. A traveller, it is said, once walked through a 

hot summer day by the side of one of the great American lakes, and 

almost died of thirst because he had forgotten that the waters of the 

inland sea were fresh. So we, who daily tramp in and out of London, may 

hunger and thirst for beauty, and it never occurs to us, because all our 

popular teachers have told us the contrary, that we have only to open 

our eyes to see it. But when the thought has once occurred, it is sur- 

prising how often a sudden flash of grandeur will present itself. Even 

the insensible Wordsworth was impressed by the view from Westminster 

; Bridge at sunrise, and many a cockney who has by some chance seen 

London at that unseasonable hour, or found himself in the City on 

Sunday, has discovered—simply because the unusual conditions roused 

his attention—that he has for years inhabited a city full of picturesque | 

and impressive views. But if our vision is once unsealed, we may be- 

come sensitive to the grandeur of the monstrous town at any season. In 

its mystic robe of fog or in the delicately tempered sunlight, by the rush- 

ing river, gliding at its own savoury will, in the main throng of men, 

in its singular oases of solitude (haunted by nomad tribes of outcasts) on 

e the outskirts, where it is seen slowly engulfing the country, in sight 

of the grand dome of St. Paul’s or of the towers of Westminster, or 

that queer region near Clapham which seems to be an asylum for 

lunatic railway trains, there are always sudden glimpses to be caught 

' of strange symbols into which we may read such meaning as we please. 

A man must be dull who cannot find in them the elements of terror and 

admiration. We may leave it to the writers of guidebooks to describe 

curiosities for the benefit of tourists ; but the true Londoner should learn 

to regard his home as a vast book full of strange meanings, and often 
most impressive in its apparently dull passages. 
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“Mr. SMITH WAS SO KIND AS TO BRING ME A CUP OF TEA.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 
SECRET SCHEMES. 


[ an hee ‘HE delight with which 
| John of Skye heard that 
his friend Dr. Suther- 
land was coming back to 
the yacht, and that we 
were now setting out for 
Ballahulish or Corpach 
to meet him, found in- 
stant and practical ex- 
pression on this fine, 
breezy, sunlit morning. 

“ Hector,” says he, 
“we will put the gaff 
topsail on her !” 

What did he care 
though this squally breeze 
came blowing down the 
Sound in awkward 
gusts ? 
mas “Tt is a fine wind, 
mem,” says he to the Admiral, as we slowly leave the green waters and 
the pink rocks of Polterriv, and get into the open and breezy channel. 
“Oh, we will mek a good run the day. And I beg your pardon, mem, 
but it is a great pleasure to me that Mr. Sutherland himself is coming 
back to the yat.” 

“ He understands your clever sailing, John : is that it?” 

“He knows more about a yat as any chentleman I will ever see, 
mem. And we will try to get a good breeze for him this time, mem— 
and not to have the calm weather.” 

This is not likely to be a day of calm weather, at all events. Tide 
and wind together take us away swiftly from the little harbour behind 
the granite rocks. And is Iona over there all asleep; or are there some 
friends in the small village watching the White Dove bearing away to 
the south? We wave our handkerchiefs on chance. We take a last 
look at the gabled ruins over the sea ; at the green corn-fields ; and the 
scattered houses ; and the beaches of silver sand. Good-by—good-by ! 
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It is a last look for this summer at least ; perhaps it is a last look for 
ever. But Iona too—as well as Ulva—remains in the memory a vision 
of sunlight, and smooth seas, and summer days. | 

Harder and harder blows this fresh breeze from the north ; and we 
are racing down the Sound with the driven waves. But for the rope 
round the tiller, Miss Avon, who is steering, would find it difficult to 
keep her feet ; and her hair is blown all about her face. The salt water 
comes swishing down the scuppers ; the churned foam goes hissing and 
boiling away from the sides of the vessel ; the broad Atlantic widens out. 
And that small grey thing at the horizon? Can that speck be a mass of 
masonry a hundred and fifty feet in height, wedged into the lonely rock ? 

“No, no,” says our gentle Queen Titania with an involuntary 
shudder, “not for worlds would I climb up that iron ladder, with the sea 
and the rocks right below me. I should never get half-way up.” 

“They will put a rope round your waist, if you like,” it is pointed 
out to her. 

** When we go out, then,” says this coward, “I will see how Mary 
gets on. If she does not die of fright, I may venture.” 

“Oh; but I don’t think I shall be with you,” remarks the young lady 
quite simply. 

At this there is a general stare. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” says her hostess, with an ominous 
curtness. 

“Why, you know,” says the girl, cheerfully—and disengaging one 
hand to get her hair out of her eyes—“TI can’t afford to go idling much 
longer. I must get back to London.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense,” says the other woman, angrily. “You may 
try to stop other people’s holidays, if you like; but I am going to look 
‘after yours. Holidays! How are you to work, if you don’t work now ? 
Will you find many landscapes in Regent-street ” 

“T have a great many sketches,” says Mary Avon, “and I must try 
to make something out of them, where there is less distraction of amuse- 
ment. And really, you know, you have so many friends—would you 
like me to become a fixture—like the mainmast—” 

“I would like you to talk a little common sense,” is the sharp reply. 
“You are not going back to London till the White Dove is laid up for 
the winter—that is what I know.” 

“T am afraid I must ask you to let me off,” she says, quite simply 
and seriously. ‘Suppose I go up to London next week? Then, if I 
get on pretty well, I may come back——” 

“You may come back!” says the other with a fine contempt. 
“ Don’t try to impose on me. I am an older woman than you. And I 
have enough provocations and worries from other quarters : I don’t want 
you to begin and bother.” 

“Ts your life so full of trouble?” says the girl, innocently. “ What 
are these fearful provocations ?” 
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“Never mind. You will find out in time. But when you get 
married, Mary, don’t forget to buy a copy of Doddridge on Patience. 
That should be included in every bridal trousseau.” 

“ Poor thing—is it so awfully ill-used?” replies the steersman, with 
much compassion. 

Here John of Skye comes forward. 

“Tf ye please, mem, I will tek the tiller until we get round the Ross. 
The rocks are very bad here.” 

“ All right, John,” says the young lady; and then, with much 
cautious clinging to various objects, she goes below, saying that she 
means to do a little more to a certain slight water-colour sketch of 
Polterriv. Weknow why she wants to put some further work on that 
hasty production. Yesterday the Laird expressed high approval of the 
sketch. She means him to take it with him to Denny-mains, when she 
leaves for London. 

But this heavy sea: how is the artist getting on with her work amid 
such pitching and diving? Now that we are round the Ross, the White 
Dove has shifted her course ; the wind is more on her beam ; the main- 
sheet has been hauled in; and the noble ship goes ploughing along in 
splendid style; but how about water-colour drawing ? 

Suddenly, as the yacht gives a heavy lurch to leeward, an awful 
sound is heard below. Queen T. clambers down the companion, and 
holds on by the door of the saloon; the others following and looking 
over her shoulders. There a fearful scene appears. At the head of the 
table, in the regal recess usually o¢cupied by the carver and chief presi- 
dent of our banquets, sits Mary Avon, in mute and blank despair. 
Everything has disappeared from before her. A tumbler rolls back- 
wards and forwards on the floor, empty. A dishevelled bundle of paper, 
hanging on to the edge of a carpet-stool, represents what was once an 
orderly sketch-book. Tubes, pencils, saucers, sponges—all have gone 
with the table cloth. And the artist sits quite hopeless and silent, 
staring before her like a maniac in a cell. 

“‘ Whatever have you been and done?” calls her hostess. 

There is no answer : only that tragic despair. 

“Tt was all bad steering,” remarks the Youth. “I knew it would 
happen as soon as Miss -Avon left the helm.” 

But the Laird, not confining his sympathy to words, presses by his 
hostess ; and, holding hard by the bare table, staggers along to the scene of 
the wreck. The others timidly follow. One by one the various objects 
are rescued, and placed for safety on the couch on the leeward side of 
the saloon. Then the automaton in the presidential chair begins to move. 
She recovers her powers of speech. She says—awaking from her dream— 

“Ts my head on?” 

“ And if it is, it is not of much use to you,” says her hostess, angrily. 
“‘ Whatever made you have those things out in a sea like this? Come 
up on deck at once; and let Fred get luncheon ready.” 
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* The maniac only laughs. 

*“Tiuncheon!” she says. “Luncheon in the middle of earth- 
quakes !” 

But this sneer at the White Dove, because she has no swinging table, 
is ungenerous. Besides, is not our Friedrich d’or able to battle any 
pitching with his ingeniously bolstered couch—so that bottles, glasses, 
plates, and what not are as safe as they would be in a case in the British 
Museum? A luncheon party on board the White Dove, when there is a 
heavy Atlantic swell running, is not an imposing ceremony. It would 
not look well as a coloured lithograph in the illustrated papers. The 
figures crouching on the low stools to leeward ; the narrow cushion 
bolstered up so that the most enterprising of dishes cannot slide; the 
table-cover plaited so as to afford receptacles for knives and spoons ; 
bottles and tumblers plunged into hollows and propped ; Master Fred, 
balancing himself behind these stooping figures, bottle in hand, and ready 
to replenish any cautiously proffered wine-glass. But it serves. And 
Dr. Sutherland has assured us that, the heavier the sea, the more neces- 
sary is luncheon for the weaker vessels, who may be timid about the 
effect of so much rolling and pitching. When we get on deck again, 
who is afraid? It is all a question as to what signal may be visible to 
the white house of Carsaig—shining afar there in the sunlight, among 
the hanging woods, and under the soft purple of the hills. Behold !— 
behold !—the flag run up to the top of the white pole! Is it a message 
to us, or only a summons to the Pioneer? For now, through the whirl 
of wind and spray, we can make out the steamer that daily encircles 
Mull, bringing with it white loaves, and newspapers, and other luxuries 
of the mainland. 

She comes nearer and nearer ; the throbbing of the paddles is heard 
among the rush of the waves; the people crowd to the side of the boat 
to have a look at the passing yacht ; and one well-known figure—stand- 
ing on the hurricane deck, raises his gilt-braided cap, for we happen to 
have on board a gentle small creature who is a great friend of his. And 
she waves her white handkerchief, of course ; and you should see what a 
fluttering of similar tokens there is all along the steamer’s decks, and on 
the paddle boxes. Farewell !—farewell !—may you have a smooth land- 
ing at Staffa, and a pleasant sail down the Sound, in the quiet of the 
afternoon ! 

The day wears on, with puffs and squalls coming tearing over from 
the high cliffs of southern Mull ; and still the gallant White Dove meets 
and breasts those rolling waves, and sends the spray flying from her 
bows. We have passed Loch Buy; Garveloch and the adjacent islands 
are drawing nearer ; soon we shall have to bend our course northward, 
when we have got by Eilean-straid-ean. And whether it is that Mary 
Avon is secretly comforting herself with the notion that she will soon 
see her friends in London again, or whether it is that she is proud of 
being again promoted to the tiller, she has quite recovered her spirits. 
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We hear our singing-bird once more—though it is difficult, amid the 
rush and swirl of the waters, to do more than catch chance phrases and 
refrains. And then she is being very merry with the Laird, who is 
humorously decrying England and the English, and proving to her that 
it is the Scotch migration to the south that is the very saving of her 
native country. 

“ The Lord Chief Justice of England, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the President of the Royal Academy—the heads and leading men every- 
where—all Scotch—all Scotch,” says he. 

“ But the weak point about the Scotch, sir,” says this philosopher in 
the ulster, who is clinging on to the tiller rope, “ is their modesty. They 
are so distrustful of their own merits. And they are always running 
down their own country.” 

“Ha, ha!—ho! ho! ho!” roars the Laird. “Verra good! verra 
good! I owe ye one for that. I owe ye one. Herbert, have ye nothing 
to say in defence of your native country ?” 

“ You are speaking of Scotland, sir?” 

“ Ay.” 

“ That is not my native country, you know.” 

“Tt was your mother’s, then.” 

‘Somehow, when by some accident—and it but rarely happened—the 
Laird mentioned Howard Smith’s mother, a brief silence fell on him. It 
lasted but a second or two. Presently he was saying, with much cheer- 
fulness— 

“No, no, Iam not one of those that would promote any rivalry 
between Scotland and England. We are one country now. If the 
Scotch preserve the best leeterary English—the most pithy and character- 
istic forms of the language—the English that is talked in the south is 
the most generally received throughout the world. I have even gone 
the length—I’m no ashamed to admit it—of hinting to Tom Galbraith 
that he should exheebit more in London : the influence of such work as 
his should not be confined to Edinburgh. And jealous as they may be 
in the south of the Scotch school, they could not refuse to recognise its 
excellence—eh? No, no; when Galbraith likes to exheebit in London, 
ye'll hear a stir, I’m thinking. The jealousy of English artists will have 
no effect on public opeenion. They may keep him out o’ the Academy— 
there’s many a good artist has never been within the walls—but the 
public is the judge. I am told that when his picture of Stonebyres Falls 
was exheebited in Edinburgh, a dealer came all the way from London to 
look at it.” 

“Did he buy it?” asked Miss Avon, gently. 

“Buy it!” the Laird said, with a contemptuous laugh. “There are 
some of us about Glasgow who know better than to let a picture like 
that get to London. I bought it maself. Ye'll see it when ye come to 
Denny-mains. Ye have heard of it, no doubt ?” 

*¢ N—no, I think not,” she timidly answers. 
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“No matter—no matter. Ye'll see it when ye come to Denny- 
mains.” 

He seemed to take it for granted that she was going to pay a visit to 

. Denny-mains: had he not heard, then, of her intention of at once return- 
ing to London ? 

Once well round into the Frith of Lorn, the wind that had borne 
us down the Sound of Iona was now right ahead ; and our progress was 
but slow. As the evening wore on, it was proposed that we should run 
into Loch Speliv for the night. There was no dissentient voice. 

The sudden change from the plunging seas without to the quiet 
waters of this solitary little loch was strange enough. And then, as we 
slowly beat up against the northerly wind to the head of the loch—a 
beautiful, quiet, sheltered little cup of a harbour among the hills—we 
found before us, or rather over us, the splendours of a stormy sunset 
among the mountains above Glen More. It was a striking spectacle— 
the vast and silent gloom of the valleys below, which were of a cold and 
intense green .in the shadow; then above, among the great shoulders 
and peaks of the hills, flashing gleams of, golden light, and long swathes 
of purple cloud touched with scarlet along their. edges, and mists of rain 
that came along with the wind, blotting out here and there those splendid 
colours. There was_an absolute silence in this overshadowed bay—but 
for the cry of thestartled wild-fowl. There was no sign of any habita- 
tion, except perhaps a trace of pale blue smoke rising from behind a 
mass of trees. Away went the anchor with a short, sharp rattle; we 
were safe for the night. 

We knew, however, what that trace of smoke indicated behind the 
dark trees. By and by, as soon as the gig had got to the land, there was a 
procession along the solitary shore—in the wan twilight—and up the 
‘rough path—and through the scattered patches of birch and fir. And 
were you startled, Madam, by the apparition of people who were so 
inconsiderate as to knock at your door in the middle of dinner, and whose 
eyes, grown accustomed to the shadows of the valleys of Mull, must have 
looked bewildered enough on meeting the glare of the lamps? And what 
did you think of a particular pair of eyes—very soft and gentle in their 
dark lustre—appealing, timid, friendly eyes, that had nevertheless a quiet 
happiness and humour in them? It was at all events most kind of you 

to tell the young lady that her notion of throwing up her holiday and 
setting out for London was mere midsummer madness. How could you 
—ar any one else—guess at the origin of so strange a wish ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


BerorE BREAKFAST. 


Who is this who slips through the saloon, while as yet all on board 
are asleep—who noiselessly ascends the companion-way, and then finds 
herself alone on deck? And all the world around her is asleep too, 
though the gold and rose of the new day is shining along the eastern 
heavens. There is not a sound in this silent little loch : the shores and 
the woods are as still as the far peaks of the mountains, where the mists 
are touched here and there with a dusky fire. 

She is not afraid to be alone in this silent world. There is a bright 
and contented look on her face. Carefully and quietly, so as not to dis- 
turb the people below, she gets a couple of deck stools, and puts down 
the large sketch-book from under her arm, and opens out a certain leather 
case. But do not think she is going to attack that blaze of colour in the 
east, with the reflected glare on the water, and the bar of dark land be- 
tween. She knows better. She has a wholesome fear of chromo-litho- 
graphs. She turns rather to those great mountain masses, with their 
mysteriously moving clouds, and their shoulders touched here and there 
with a sombre red, and their deep and silent glens a cold, intense green 
in shadow. There is more workable material. 

And after all there is no ambitious effort to trouble her. It is 
only a rough jotting of form and colour, for future use. It is a 
pleasant occupation for this still, cool, beautiful morning; and perhaps 
she is fairly well satisfied with it, for one listening intently might catch 
snatches of songs and airs—of a somewhat incoherent and inappropriate 
character. For what have the praises of Bonny Black Bess to do with 
sunrise in Loch Speliv? Or the saucy Arethusa either?. But all the 
same the work goes quietly and dexterously on—no wild dashes and 
searchings for theatrical effect, but a patient mosaic of touches precisely 
reaching their end. She does not want to bewilder the world. She 
wants to have trustworthy records for her own use. And she seems con- 
tent with the progress she is making. 


Here's a health to the girls that we loved long ago, 
this ig the last air into which she has wandered—half humming and half 
whistling— 
Where the Shannon, and Liffey, and Blackwater flow. 


—when she suddenly stops her work to listen. Can anyone be up already? 
The noise is not repeated ; and she proceeds with her work, 


Here's a health to old Ireland : may she ne'er be dismayed ; 
Then pale grew the checks of the Irish Brigade ! 


The clouds are assuming substance now: they are no mere flat washes 
but accurately drawn objects that have their fore-shortening like any- 
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thing else. And if Miss Avon may be vaguely conscious that had our 
young Doctor been on board she would not have been left so long alone, 
that had nothing to do with her work. The mornings on which he used 
to join her on deck, and chat to her while she painted, seemed far away 
now. He and she together would see Dunvegan no more. 

But who is this who most cautiously comes up the companion, bear- 
ing in his hand a cup and saucer ? 

“ Miss Avon,” says he, with a bright laugh, “here is the first cup of « 
tea I ever made ; are you afraid to try it ?” 

“ Oh, dear me,” said she, penitently, “did I make any noise in getting 
my things below ?” 

“Well,” he says, “I thought I heard you; and I knew what you 
would be after; and I got up and lit the spirit lamp.” 

“ Oh, it isso very kind of you,” she says—for it is really a pretty little 
’ attention on the part of one who is not much given to shifting for himself 
on board. 

Then he dives below again and fetches her up some biscuits. 

“ By Jove,” he says, coming closer to the sketch, “that is very good. 
That is awfully good. Do you mean to say you have done all that this 
morning ?” 

“Oh, yes,” she says, modestly. ‘It is only a sketch.” 

“T think it uncommonly good,” he says, staring at it as if he would 
pierce the paper. 

Then there is a brief silence, during which Miss Avon boldly adven- 
tures upon this amateur’s tea. 

“I beg your pardon,” he says, after a bit, “it is none of my business, 
you know—but you don’t really mean that you are going back to 
London?” 

“Tf I am allowed,” she answers, with a smile. 

“T am sure you will disappoint your friends most awfully,” says he, 
in quite an earnest manner. “I know they had quite made up their 
minds you were to stay the whole time. It would be very unfair of you. 
And my uncle : he would break his heart if you were to go.” 

“ They are all very kind to me,” was her only answer. 

“ Look here,” he says, with a most friendly anxiety. “ If—if—it is 
only about business—about pictures I mean—I really beg your pardon 
for intermeddling ——” 

“Qh,” said she, frankly ; “there is no secret about it. In fact, I 
want everybody to know that I am anxious to sell my pictures. You see, 
as I have got to earn my own living, shouldn’t I begin at once and find 
out what it is like?” 

“ But look here,” he said eager'y, “ifitis a question of selling pictures, 
you should trust to my uncle. He is among a lot of men in the West of 
Scotland, rich merchants and peo le of that sort, who haven’t inherited 
collections of pictures, and whose hobby is to make a collection for them- 
selves. And they have much too good sense to buy spurious old masters, 
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she had done her morning’s work. 


men who would only be too glad to have the chance——” 


allow my friends to be victimised.” 


the place ?——” 
“Oh, do you mean the sketch in the saloon—of Canna?” 


tell me you gave it to that doctor who was on board!” 


” 


know—— 


in.” 


“‘ T—T should not like that! I—I should be vex 
and would prefer to buy the picture.” 
She answers, somewhat shortly— 


He would know that that would vex me very much.” 


very much pleased that he cared for the picture.” 





or bad examples for the sake of the-name : they prefer good modern art, 
and I can tell you they are prepared to pay for it, too. And they are 
not fools, mind you; they know good pictures, You may think my 
uncle is very prejudiced—he has his favourite artists—and—and believes 
in Tom Galbraith, don’t you know—but I can assure you, you won't 
find many men who know more about a good landscape than he does ; 
and you would say so if you saw his dining-room at Denny-mains,” 

“T quite believe that,” said she, beginning to put up her materials : 


“ Oh, he is a judge of art, also? I am told he knows everything.” 


247 


“Well,” he says, “ you trust to him ; there are lots of those Glasgow 


“Oh, no, no,” she cried, laughing. “I am not going to coerce 
people into buying my pictures for the sake of friendship. I think your 
uncle would buy every sketch I have on a the yacht ; but I cannot 


“Oh, victimised!” said he, scornfully. “They ought to be glad to 
have the chance. And do you mean to go on giving away your work for 
nothing? That sketch of the little creek we were in—opposite Iona, 
don’t you know—that you gave my uncle, is charming. And they tell 
me you have given that picture of the rocks and sea-birds—where is 


“Yes; why it is one of the finest landscapes I ever saw. And they 


“Dr. Sutherland,” says she, hastily—and there is a quick colour 
in her face—“ seemed to like it as—as a sort of reminiscence, you 


“ But he should not have accepted a valuable picture,” said the Youth, 
with decision. “No doubt you offered it to him when you saw he admired 
it. But now—when he must understand that—well, in fact, that cir- 
cumstances are altered—he will have the good sense to give it you back 


“ Oh, I hope not,” she says, with a embarrassment not diminishing. 


“ A person of good tact and good taste,” says this venturesome young 
man, “ would make a joke of it—would insist that you never meant it— 


“T think not. I think Dr. Sutherland has as good taste as any one. 


“ Oh, well,” says he, with a sort of carelessness, “every one to his 
liking. If he cares to accept so valuable a present, good and well.” 
“You don’t suppose he asked me for it?” she says, rather warmly. 


“Tgave it him. He would have been rude to have refused it. I was 
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“ He was kind enough to say he liked the sketch; that was enough 
for me.” 

“He is very lucky ; that is all I have to say.” 

“I dare say he has forgotten all about such a trifle. He has more 
important things to think about.” 

“ Well,” said he, with a good-natured laugh, “I should not consider 
such a picture a trifle if anyone presented it to me. But it is always the 
people who get everything they want who value things least.” 

“ Do you think Dr. Sutherland such a fortunate person?” says she. 
“Well, he is fortunate in having great abilities; and he is fortunate 
in having chosen a profession that has already secured him great honour, 
and that promises a splendid future to him. But that is the result of 
hard work ; and he has to work hard now. I don’t think most men 
would like to change places with him just at present.” 

“He has one good friend and champion, at all events,” he says, with 
a pleasant smile. 

“ Oh,” says she, hastily and anxiously, “I am saying what I hear. 
My acquaintance with Dr. Sutherland is—is quite recent, I may say ; 
though I have met him in London. I only got to know something 
about him when he was in Edinburgh, and I happened to he there 
too.” 

“ He is coming back to the yacht,” observes Mr. Smith. 

“ He will be foolish to think of it,” she answers, simply. 

At this stage the yacht begins to wake up. The head of Hector of 
Moidart, much dishevelled, appears at the forecastle, and that wiry 
mariner is rubbing his eyes; but no sooner does he perceive that one of 
the ladies is on deck than he suddenly ducks down again—to get his 
face washed, and his paper collar. Then there is a voice heard in the 
saloon, calling :— 

“ Who has left my spirit lamp burning ?” 

“Oh, good gracious!” says the Youth, and tumbles down the com- 
panion incontinently. 

Then the Laird appears, siete up with him a huge red volume 
entitled Municipal London ; but no sooner does he find that Miss Avon 
is on deck than he puts aside that mighty compendium, and will have 
her walk up and down with him before breakfast. 

“‘ What?” he says, eyeing the cup and saucer, “have ye had your 
breakfast already?” 

“Mr. Smith was so kind as to bring me a cup of tea.” 

“What,” he says again—and he is obviously greatly delighted. “Of 
his own making? I did not think he had as much gumption.” 

“T beg your pardon, sir?” said she. She had been startled by the 
whistling of a curlew close by, and had not heard him distinctly. 

“T said he was a smart lad,” said the Laird, unblushingly. “Oh, 
aye, a good lad ; ye will not find many better lads than Howard. Will 
I tell ye a secret?” 
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“ Well, sir—if you like,” said she. 

There was a mysterious, but humorous look about the Laird ; and he 
spoke in a whisper. 

“Tt is not good sometimes for young folk to know what is in store 
for them. But I mean to give him Denny-mains. Whish! Nota 
word. I'll surprise him some day.” 

“He ought to be very grateful to you, sir,” was her answer. 

“That he is—that he is,” said the Laird; “he’s an obedient lad. 
And I should not wonder if he had Denny-mains long before he expects 
it; though I must have my crust of bread, ye know. It would be a fine 
occupation for him, looking after the estate ; and what is the use of his 
living in London, and swallowing smoke and fog? I can assure ye that 
the air at Denny-mains, though it’s no far from Glasgow, is as pure as it 
is in this very Loch Speliv.” 

“ Oh, indeed, sir.” 

They had another couple of turns in silence. 

“‘ Ye’re verra fond of sailing,” says the Laird. 

“T am now,” she says. “ But I was very much afraid before I 
came ; I have suffered so terribly in crossing the Channel. Somehow 
one never thinks of being ill here—with nice clean cabins—and no 
engines throbbing——” 

“T meant that ye like well enough to go sailing about these places?” 

“Oh yes,” says she. “ When shall I ever have such a beautiful holi- 
day, again ?” 

The Laird “ews a little to himself. Then he said with a business- 
like air :— 

“T have been thinking that, when my nephew came to Denny-mains, 
I would buy a yacht for him, that he could keep down the Clyde some- 
where—at. Gourock, or Kilmun, or Dunoon, maybe. It is a splendid 
ground for yachting—a splendid! Ye have never been through the 
Kyles of Bute?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir; I have been through them in the steamer.” 

“ Ay, but a yacht; wouldn’t that be better? AndI am no sure I 
would not advise him to have a steam-yacht—ye are so much more inde- 
pendent of wind and tide; and I’m thinking ye could get a verra good 
little steam-yacht for 3, 0002. ws 

“Oh, indeed.” 

“ A great deal depends on the steward,” he continues, seriously. “A 
good steward that does not touch drink, is jist worth anything. If I 
could get a first-class man, I would not mind giving him two pounds a 
week, with his clothes and his keep, while the yacht was being used; 
and I would not let him away in the winter—no, no. Ye could employ 
him at Denny-mains, as a butler-creature, or something like that.” 

She did not notice the peculiarity of the little pronoun: if she had, 
how could she have imagined that the Laird was really addressing himself 
to her ? 
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“T have none but weemen-servants indoors at Denny-mains,” he con- 
tinued, “ but when Howard comes, I would prefer him to keep the house 
like other people, and I will not stint him as to means. Have I told 
ye what Welliam Dunbaur says— 


Be merry, man, and tak not sair in mind—” 


“Oh, yes, I remember.” 

“‘ There’s fine common sense in that. And do not you believe the 
people who tell ye that the Scotch are a dour people, wonaped in Cal- 
vinism, and niggardly and grasping at the last farthing 

“T have found them exceedingly kind to me, and warm-hearted and 
generous——” says she ; but he interrupted her suddenly. 

“ T’'ll tell ye what I'll do,” said he, with decision. ‘‘ When I buy that 
yacht, I'll get Tom Galbraith to paint every panel in the saloon—no 
matter what it costs!” 

“Your nephew will be very proud of it,” she said. 

“ And I would expect to take a trip in her myself, occasionally,” he 
added, in a facetious manner. “I would expect to be invited-——” 

“ Surely sir, you cannot expect your nephew to be so ungrateful. 

“Oh,” he said, “I only expect reasonable things. Young people are 
young people; they cannot like to be always hampered by grumbling 
old fogeys. No, no; if I present any one wi’ a yacht, I do not look on 
myself as a piece of its furniture.” 

The Laird seemed greatly delighted. His step on the deck was firmer. 
In the pauses of the conversation she heard something about— 








tantara! Sing tantara! 


“ Will ye take your maid with ye?” he asked of her, abruptly. 

The girl looked up with a bewildered air—perhaps with a trifle of 
alarm in her eyes. 

“T, sir?” 

“ Ha, ha!” said he, laughing, “I forgot. Ye have not been invited 
yet. No more have I. But—if the yacht were ready—and—and 
if ye were going—ye would take your maid, no doubt, for comfort’s 
sake ?” 

The girl looked reassured. She said, cheerfully :— 

“ Well, sir, I don’t suppose I shall ever go yachting again, after I 
leave the White Dove. And if I were, I don’t suppose I should be able 
to afford to have a maid with me, unless the dealers in London should 
suddenly begin to pay me a good deal more than they have done 
hitherto.” 

At this point she was summoned below by her hostess calling. The 
Laird was left alone on deck. He continued to pace up and down, 
muttering to himself, with a proud look on his face. 

‘‘ A landscape in every panel, as I’m a living man! . . . Tom ’Il do 
it well, when I tell him who it’s for. . . . The leddies’ cabin blue and 
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silver—cool in the summer—the skylight pented—she’ll no be saying 
that the Scotch are wanting in taste when she sees that cabin ! 
Sing tantara! Sing tantard! 
* * * The Highland army rues 
That ere they came to Cromdale! 


And her maid—if she will not be able to afford a maid, who will — 
French, if she likes! Blue and silver—blue and silver—that’s it!” 

And then the Laird, still humming his lugubrious battle-song, comes 
down into the saloon. 

“Good morning, ma’am; good morning! Breakfast ready? I’m 
just ravenous. That wild lassie has walked me up and down until I am 
like to faint. A beautiful morning again—splendid !—splendid! And 
do ye know where ye will be this day next year?” 

“T am sure I don’t,” says his hostess, busy with the breakfast- 
things. 

“T will tell ye. Anchored in the Holy Loch, off Kilmun, in a screw- 
yacht. Mark my words now: this very day next year!” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


A PROTECTOR. 


“Ou, ay,” says John of Skye, quite proudly, as we go on deck after break- 
fast, “there will be no more o’ the dead calms. We will give Mr. 
Sutherland a good breeze or two when he comes back to the yat.” 

It is all Mr. Sutherland and Mr. Sutherland now !—everything is to 
be done because Mr. Sutherland iscoming. Each belaying pin is polished 
so that one might see to shave in it; Hector of Moidart has spent about 
two hours in scraping and rubbing the brass and copper of the galley 
stove-pipe; and Captain John, with many grins and apologies, has got 
Miss Avon to sew up a rent that has begun to appear in the red ensign. 
All that he wants now is to have the yacht beached for a couple of days, 
to have the long slender sea-grass scraped from her hull: then Mr. 
Sutherland will see how the White Dove will sail ! 

“T should imagine,” says the Youth, in an undertone, to his hostess, 
as we are working out the narrow entrance to Loch Speliv, “that your 
doctor-friend must have given those men a liberal pour-boire when he 
left.” 

“Oh, I am sure not,” said she, quickly, as if that was a serious im- 
putation. ‘‘ That is very unlikely.” 

‘“‘ They seem very anxious to have everything put right against his 
coming,” he says ; “at all events, your captain seems to think that every 
good breeze he gets is merely thrown away on us.” 

“Dr. Sutherland and he,” she says, laughing, “were very good 
friends.” And then Angus had very bad luck when he was on board : 
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the glass wouldn’t fall. But I have promised to bottle up the equi- 
noctials for him—he will have plenty of winds before we have done 
with him. You must stay, too, you know, Mr. Smith, and see how the 
White Dove rides out a gale.” 

He regarded her—with some suspicion. He was beginning to know 
that this lady’s speech—despite the great gentleness and innocence of her 
eyes—sometimes concealed curious meanings. And was she now merely 
giving him a kind and generous invitation to go yachting with us for 
another month; or was she, with a cruel sarcasm, referring to the 
probability of his having to remain a prisoner for that time, in order to 
please his uncle ? 

However, the conversation had to be dropped, for at this moment the 
Laird and his protégée made their appearance ; and, of course, a deck- 
chair had to be brought for her, and a foot-stool, and a sunshade, and a 
book. But what were these attentions, on the part of her elderly slave, 
compared with the fact that a young man, presumably enjoying a sound 
and healthy sleep, should have unselfishly got up at an unholy hour of 
the morning, and should have risked blowing up the yacht with spirits of 
wine in order to get her a cup of tea ? 

It was a fine sailing day. Running before a light topsail breeze from 
the south-east, the White Dove was making for the Lynn of Morven, and 
bringing us more and more within view of the splendid circle of moun- 
tains, from Ben Cruachan in the east to Ben Nevis in the north, from 
Ben Nevis down to the successive waves of the Morven hills. And we 
knew why, among all the sunlit yellows and greens—faint as they were 
in the distance—there were here and there on slope and shoulder stains 
of a beautiful rose-purple that were a new feature in the landscape. The 


. heather was coming into bloom—the knee-deep, honey-scented heather, 


the haunt of the snipe, and the muircock, and the mountain hare. And 
if there was to be for us this year no toiling over the high slopes and 
crags—looking down from time to time on a spacious world of sunlit sea 
and island—we were not averse from receiving friendly and substantial 
messages from those altitudes. Ina day or two now the first crack of 
the breechloader would startle the silence of the morning air. And 
Master Fred’s larder was sorely in want of variety. 

Northward, and still northward; the light breeze tempering the 
scorching sunlight that glares on the sails and the deck. Each long 
ripple of the running blue sea flashes in diamonds ; and when we look to 
the south, those silver lines converge and converge, until at the horizon 
they become a solid blaze of light unendurable to the eye. But it is to 
the north we turn—to the land of Appin, and Kingairloch, and Lochaber: 
blow, light wind, and carry us onward, gentle tide; we have an appoint- 
ment to keep within shadow of the mountains that guard Glencoe. 

The Laird has discovered that these two were up early this morning : 
he becomes facetious. 

“ Notsleepy yet, Miss Mary ?” he says. 
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“Oh, no—not at all,” she says, looking up from her book. 

“ Tt’s the early bird that catches the first sketch. Fine and healthy 
is that early rising, Howard. I’m thinking ye did not sleep sound last 
night : what for were ye up before anybody was stirring ?” 

But the Laird does not give him time to answer. Something has 
tickled the fancy of this profound humourist. 

“ Kee! kee /” he laughs; and he rubs his hands. “I mind a good 
one I heard from Tom Galbraith, when he and I were at the Bridge of 
Allan; room to room, ye know; and Tom did snore that night. 
‘ What,’ said I to him in the morning, ‘had ye nightmare, or deliriwm 
tremens, that ye made such a noise in the night?’ ‘Did I snore?’ said 
he—I'm thinking somebody else must have complained before. ‘Snore!’ 
said I, ‘twenty grampuses was nothing to it.’ And Tom—he burst out 
a-laughing. ‘I’m very glad,’ says he. ‘IfI snored, I must have had a 
sound sleep!’ A sound sleep—d’ye see?. Very sharp—very smart— 
eh ?”—and the Laird laughed and chuckled over that portentous joke. 

“Oh, uncle, uncle, uncle!” his nephew cried. “You used never to 
do such things. You must quit the society of those artists, if they have 
such a corrupting influence on you.” 

“T tell ye,” he says, with a sudden seriousness, “I would just like to 
show Tom Galbraith that picture o’ Canna that’s below. No; I would 
not ask him to alter a thing. Very good—very good it is. And—and— 
I think—I will admit it—for a plain man likes the truth to be told— 
there is just a bit jealousy among them against any English person 
that tries to paint Scotch scenery. No, no, Miss Mary—don’t you be 
afraid. Ye can hold your own. If I had that picture, now—if it 
belonged to me—and if Tom was stopping wi’ me at Denny-mains, I 
would not allow him to alter it, not if he offered to spend a week’s work 
on it.” 

After that—what? The Laird could say no more. 

Alas! alas! our wish to take a new route northward was all very 
well ; but we had got under the lee of Lismore, and slowly and slowly 
the wind died away, until even the sea was as smooth as the surface of a 
mirror. It was but little compensation that we could lean over the side 
of the yacht, and watch the thousands of “ sea-blubbers” far down in the 
water, in all their hues of blue, and purple, and pale pink. The heat of 
the sun was blistering ; scorching with a sharp pain any nose or cheek 
that was inadvertently turned towards it. As for the Laird, he could not 
stand this oven-like business any longer ; he declared the saloon was ever 
so much cooler than the deck ; and went down below, and lay at length 
on one of the long blue cushions. 

“ Why, John,” says Queen T., “you are bringing on those dead 
calms again. What will Dr. Sutherland say to you?” 

But John of Skye has his eye on the distant shore. 

“Oh, no, mem,” he says, with a crafty smile, “there will not bea 
dead calm very long.” 
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And there, in at the shore, we see a dark line on the water; and it 
spreads and spreads ; the air becomes gratefully cool to the face before 
the breeze perceptibly fills the sails; then there is a cheerful swinging 
over of the boom and a fluttering of the as yet unreleased head-sails. A 
welcome breeze, surely, from the far hills of Kingairloch. We thank 
you, you beautiful Kingairloch, with your deep glens and your rose- 
purple shoulders of hills: long may you continue to send fresh westerly 
winds to the parched and passing voyager. 

We catch a distant glimpse of the white houses of Port Appin; we 
bid adieu to the musically-named Eilean-na-Shuna; far ahead of us is 
the small white lighthouse at the mouth of the narrows of Corran. But 
there is to be no run up to Fort William for us to-night; the tide will 
turn soon ; we cannot get through the Corran narrows. And so there is 
a talk of Ballahulish ; and Captain John is trying hard to get Miss 
Avon to pronounce this Bal-a-chaolish. It is not fair of Sandy from 
Islay—who thinks he is hidden by the foresail—to grin to himself at 
these innocent efforts. 

Grander and grander grow those ramparts of mountains ahead of us 
—with their wine-coloured stains of heather on the soft and velvety 
yellow-green. The wind from the Kingairloch shores still carries us 
on; and Inversanda swells the breeze; soon we shall be running into 
that wide channel that leads up to the beautiful Loch Leven. The Laird 
reappears on deck. He is quite enchanted with the scene around him. 
He says if an artist had placed that black cloud behind the great bulk of 
Ben Nevis, it could not have been more artistically arranged. He 
declares that this entrance to Loch Leven is one of the most beautiful 
places he has ever seen. He calls attention to the soft green foliage of 
the steep hills ; and to that mighty peak of granite, right in the middle 


‘of the landscape, that we discover to be called the Pap of Glencoe. And 


here, in the mellow light of the afternoon, is the steamer coming down 
from the north: is it to bea race between us for the Bal-a-chaolish 


quay % 
It is an unfair race. We have to yield to brute strength and steam 


kettles. 
Four to one Argyle came on, 

as the dirge of Eric says. But we hear no malice. We salute our enemy 
as be goes roaring and throbbing by; and there is many a return signal 
waved to us from the paddle-boxes. 

“ Mr. Sutherland is no there, mem, I think,” says Captain John, who 
has been scanning those groups of people with his keen eyes. 

“T should think not; he said he was coming to-morrow,” is the 
answer. 

“ Will he be coming down by the Chevalier in the morning, or by the 
Mountaineer at night?” is the further question. 
“T don’t know.” 
‘We will be ashore for him in the morning, whatever,” says John of 
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Skye cheerfully ; and you would have thought it was his guest, and not 
ours, who was coming on board. 

The roaring out of the anchor chain was almost immediately followed 
by Master Fred’s bell. Mary Avon was silent and distraite at dinner ; 
but nothing more was said of her return to London. It was understood 
that, when Angus Sutherland came on board, we should go back to 
Castle Osprey, and have a couple of days on shore, to let the White Dove 
get rid of her parasitic seaweed. 

Then, after dinner, a fishing excursion ; but this was in a new loch, 
and we were not very successful. Or was it that most of us were watch- 
ing, from this cup of water surrounded by the circle of great mountains, 
the strange movings of the clouds in the gloomy and stormy twilight, 
long after the sun had sunk ? 

“Tt is not a very sheltered place,” remarked the Laird, “if a squall 
were to come down from the hills.” 

But by-and-by something appeared that lent an air of stillness and 
peace to this sombre scene around us.. Over one of those eastern moun- 
tains a faint, smoky, suffused yellow light began to show ; then the out- 
line of the mountain—serrated with trees—grew dark ; then the edge of 
the moon appeared over the black line of trees ; and by-and-by the world 
was filled with this new, pale light, though the shadows on the hills were 
deeper than ever. We did not hurry on our way back to the yacht. It 


-was a magical night—the black, overhanging hills, the white clouds 


crossing the blue vaults of the heavens, the wan light on the sea. What 
need for John of Skye to put up that golden lamp at the bow? But it 
guided us on our way back—under the dusky shadows of the hills. 

Then below, in the orange-lit cabin, with cards and dominoes and 
chess about, a curious thing overhead happens to catch the eye of one of 
the gamblers. Through the skylight, with this yellow glare, we ought 
not to see anything; but there, shining in the night, is a long bar of 
pale phosphorescent green light. What can this be? Why green? 
And it is Mary Avon who first suggests what this strangely luminous 
thing must be—the boom, wet with the dew, shining in the moonlight. 

“Come,” says the Laird to her, “put a shawl round ye, and we will 
go up for another look round.” 

And so, after a bit, they went on deck, these two, leaving the others 
to their bézique. And the Laird was as careful about the wrapping up of 
this girl as if she had been a child of five years of age; and when they 
went out on to the white deck, he would give her his arm that she should 
not trip over any stray rope; and they were such intimate friends now 
that he did not feel called upon to talk to her. 

But by-and-by the heart of the Laird was lifted up within him because 
of the wonderful beauty and silence of this moonlight night. 

“It is a great peety,” said he, “that you in the south are not brought 
up as children to be familiar with the Scotch version of the Psalms of 
David. It is a fountain-head of poetry that ye can draw from all your 
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life long ; and is there any poetry in the world can beat it? And many 
a time I think that David had a great love for mountains—and that he 
must have looked at the hills around Jerusalem—and seen them on many 
a night like this. Ye cannot tell, lassie, what stirs in the heart of a 
Scotchman or Scotchwoman when they repeat the 121st Psalm :— 
I to the hills will lift mine eyes, 
From whence doth come mine aid; 
My safety cometh from the Lord 
Who heaven and earth hath made. 
Thy foot he’ll not let slide, nor will 
He slumber that thee keeps : 
Behold, He that keeps Israel 
He slumbers not nor sleeps. 


Ask your friend Dr. Sutherland—ask him whether he has found any- 
thing among his philosophy, and science, and the new-fangled leeterature 
of the day that comes so near to his heart as a verse of the old Psalms 
that he learnt as a boy. I have heard of Scotch soldiers in distant coun- 
tries just bursting out crying, when they heard by chance a bit repeated 
o’ the Psalms of David. And the strength and reliance of them: what 
grander source of consolation can ye have? ‘As the mountains are 
round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round about His people from 
henceforth, even for ever.’ What are the trials of the hour to them that 
believe and know and hope? They have a sure faith ; the captivity is not 
for ever. Do ye remember the beginning of the 126th Psalm—it reminds 
me most of all of the Scotch phrase 


‘laughin’ maist like to greet’ 


—‘ When the Lord turned again the captivity of Zion, we were like them 
that dream. Then was our mouth filled with laughter, and our tongue 
with singing: then said they among the heathen, The Lord hath done 
great things for them. The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof 
we are glad. Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as the streams in the 


south !’” 


The Laird was silent for a minute or two; there was nothing but the 
pacing up and down the moonlit deck. 

“ And you have your troubles too, my lass,” said he, at length. ‘Oh, 
I know—though ye put so brave a face on it. But you need not be 
afraid ; you need not be afraid. Keep up your heart. Iam an old man 
now; I may have but few years to reckon on; but while I live ye will 
not want afriend.... Ye will not want a friend... .If I forget, or 
refuse what I promise ye this night, may God do so and more unto me!” 

But the good-hearted Laird will not have her go to sleep with this 
solemnity weighing on her mind. 

“ Come, come,” he says cheerfully, “we will go below now ; and you 
will sing me a song—the Queen’s Maries, if ye like—though I doubt but 
that they were a lot o’ wild hizzies.” 








